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WASHINGTON COINS—FIRST COINS OF U.S. a ‘ cz 
1791 Cent. Bust; wasuincTon presipenr 1791. R. Large ie ae 
eagle, ONE CENT. Edge, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. V.g. Rare. _ Soe) 
1791 Cent. Bust as before but without date. R. Small «© © pa 
eagle, ONE CENT 1791. Edge same. Good. Rare. es 
1793 Sameobv. R. Ship sailing r., HALF penny 1793. Edge, os 
PAYABLE IN ANGLESEY, LONDON OR LIVERPOOL. V.f. Kare. ae 


1795 Bust-r. R. Shield and eagle, LIBERTY AND SECURITY, 
1795. Good. | 

(1795) Bust 1. R. Same, no date. Edge, an asyLUM For 
THE OPPRESSED OF ALL NATIONS. Uncirculated. 

1795 Bustr. R. Fire grate. } penny. Fine. 

Bust 1. Groreius wasHineton. R. Harp, NorTH WALES. V. ¢. 

Copies in lead, bronzed, of 1791, 1792 cents and $d. 5 pes 


THE FIRST COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1/76 Dollar. Obvy. Sun-dial, with sun shining upon it: be 
neath, in two lines, MIND your BUSINESS, enclosed by two 
circles, between which, sun, Fuaio, and under dial, F. a. 
FECIT; the whole surrounded by CONTINENTAL CURRENCY, 
1776. KR. Thirteen links, intertwined, each bearing the 
name (abbreviated) of a State (beginning at the top with 
New Hampshire, and reading to right, in geographical 
order, to Georgia), surrounding a radiated band, inscribed 
AMERICAN CONGRESS, inside of which, WE ARE ONE, in three 
lines. Border beaded. Edge, a continuous band of | 
twin laurel leaves. Weight, 363} vrains. ‘Silver. Sharp, : 
splendid impression. In extremely fine condition, with 
old tone, and bearing every appearance of haying been 
struck in 1776 for circulation; not at all like a proof or 
specially struck piece. Guaranteed genuine. See plate 
(nique in silver from these dies. The only other speci- 
men of this coinage known in silver is in the collection of 
Mr. L. G. Parmelee, who purchased it with the Seavey 
Collection, 1873, previously in the Clay Collection, 1871, 
and is much worn, having evidently done service in eir- 
culation as a coin, which is from the die with one R in 
CURRENCY, without the engraver’s initinkls, and on rey. link 
inscribed MAssAcHs preeedes the one inscribed XN, WAMPS. 

One of the greatest, most interesting, and valuable 
American coins ever offered. This magniiicent piece wa- 
sold in an Enelish sale last December for £20 10s, = $100 
but, before we bought it, it had changed hands twice, os 
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time at a considerable advance, and we had to pay a large 
price to procure it. 

The very devices on this coin were used on the 4, 4, 3, # 
of a dollar bills issued under authority of Congress at 
Philadelphia, February 17, 1776, which bear on their faces, 
within a small square, the design of the sun-dial with the 

: sun shining upon it, above an are the sun and the word 
FuGIOo, and beneath MIND youR BUSINESS; whilst on the 
backs or reverses they have the chain of thirteen links, 
beginning with N. Hamps., and the same centre of a 
radiated band, bearing AMERICAN CoNnGnreESS, enclosing WE 
ARE ONE. The notes of the higher denominations, printed 
from the plates of the previous emission, have “ Conti- 
nental Currency” on the face. For comparison, we have 
placed on the plate a # of a dollar note and a cent of 1787, 
to go with the dollar. In addition to the notes indicating 
the side to be considered the obverse, the fabric of these 
coins plainly shows that the sun-dial was the under-die or 
obverse, and the chain the reverse. Mr. Crosby probably 
followed the Resolution for the cents mentioned below, 
which describes the chain side first; but these coppers 
also show the same indications of fabric as the dollar of 
1776. These designs were ordered by Congress, July 
6, 1787, to be placed on the cents (No. 240), to be issued 
in that year. From a foot-note, page 302, in Crosby’s 
“Early Coins of America,” it would appear that the 
originator of this quaint design was thought to be either 
Judge Hopkinson or David Rittenhouse; but may 
there not also be a likelihood that it was the work of 
Benjamin Franklin, the motto “ Mind your business” be- 
ing quite characteristic, and in unity with his maxims? 
Franklin designed, and Dupré engraved, the beautiful 
“ Libertas Americana” medal, commemorating the Inde- 
pendence of the United States and victories over Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga and Cornwallis at Yorktown. | 
te 239 1776 Dollar. Same device, but with curENcy, and without 
initials of the engraver. R. MAssacHs precedes N. HAMPS. 
Tin. Fine. Rare. 
240 1787 Cent. Sun-dial, sun abovs; FUGIO, 1787; beneath, in 
two lines, MIND your BusINEss. R. Thirteen ieee lence. 
encircling a band inscribed sTaTEs UNITED, enclosing WE 
ARE ONE, in three lines. Uncirculated. Red. See plate. 
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EXTREMELY RARE 
: SILVER 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR N.1-C 
SECOND KNOWN SPECIMEN 





and iridescent toning, no significant marks, the surfaces very nice for 
the grade. 


Lot No. 24 
24 1776 Continental Dollar in Silver. 373.25 grains. “CURENCY,” New- Ona. 
man 1-C. Very Fine, but weak across central obverse through N and WY 
left part of C, and on matching areas of the Maryland and Virginia 
rings on reverse; obverse_break at GI well advanced. Natural light grey VY 


This specimen is apparently unlisted anywhere in American numis- 
matic literature. Until we received it on consignment, we were un- 
aware of the existence of any silver example of the N.1-C dies other 
than the Garrett specimen. In common with that piece, and also with 
the two known specimens in silver of the “E.G. Fecit” N.3-D dies, the 





present coin is overstruck on a Spanish milled dollar of the type manu- » 
factured in many Latin American mints in the 1740’s to 1750’s, with \ 
: : feet ——— 
the continuous greatl oF raves on the edge characteristic of that peri- 4 
od. (The use of Spanish milled dollars as planchets for the silver Conti- 


nental Dollars was first discovered by John J. Ford, Jr.) Its weight is 
less than 0.5% below that of the Garrett coin, both specimens being 
worn; its specific gravity is in the range of 880 Fine silver or a bit 
better, not out of line with the Spanish undertype. The two specimens 


show strong and weak points in different areas, particularly on the 2 
reverse. 

This specimen represents a_later die state than that of the Garrett pt — AAA ag” 
coin, the die buckling evident on the earlier piece from right central pad po 
obverse to the rim weakening the N in CURENCY now being succeeded zZ 


by a much greater degree of die buckling, running in fan shape from pee” 
the sun face to the rim in the same area, virtually obliterating the 


oat 
center of the sundial and eliminating most of the left half of the second he pe 
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C in CURENCY, though the present specimen shows less actual wear. jx 

Without question, both were struck after the production of the pewter 

specimens from the same dies, but before failure of the obverse die led M+ PS 

to introduction of the new N.2 obverse. Apparently, the previously A ae = 
a 


struck silver of the Spanish dollars, even if annealed before overstrik- : [re 

ing, proved too tough for the dies, and they began to break down on the Ae Bey Te 

right obverse (similar “die buckling” is known on some 1794 Half 4 

Cents, New Jersey Cents, and Connecticut Cents, among others of the oY 

same general period). wtih 
(Continued on next page) pe 
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For a decade, a theory concerning the nature and purpose of the 
“Continental Currency” coins has been under development. Taking into 
account the known specimens in pewter, brass, and silver, it also uti- 
lizes contemporary records concerning both the coins themselves and 
the surrounding conditions of the economy and the governing bodies. 
Initially proposed by John J. Ford, Jr., and now supported (as well as 
futher developed) by other scholars, this theory holds that the earliest 





| passing at 12 to. the shilling (which was equal to % of a Continental 
ollar). As evidence in support of this part of the theory is the item 
reported in the June 27, 1776 issue of “The New-York Journal, or the- 
General Advertiser, printed and published by John Holt near the Cof- . 
fee House,” reprinted in the June 29 issue of the “Constitutional Ga- 
zette” in Philadelphia: “We hear it is proposed, that after three months, 
é currency of all Copper Coin made of bad metal, or wanting in 
weight, is to be totally suppressed, and that the rest is to pass at the 
rate of 15 for an eighth part of a dollar. And if it shall appear that 
there is not a sufficiency for common use, that it will all be called in, 
and a new impression struck of Continental Copper Coin, of a larger 
size, twelve of which is to pass for an eighth of a dollar, after which no 
other Coppers are to pass current. (Mr. Holt’s Journal).” The theory 
further suggests that the earliest “Continental Currency” pieces - the 
brass “Pennies” - were struck in New York, which certainly agrees 
with the earliest published information in the papers occuring in that, 
city rather than Philadelphia. 











The great rarity of brass pieces is believed to have been caused by 
the shortage of brass and copper in the developing war situation in 
1776 (much as we produced the zinc-coated steel Cents in 1943 when 
copper was so vital to production of military goods during World War 
II). If the brass Penny issue was terminated due to lack of brass, then 
it stands to reason that the familiar pieces in high-grade pewter, like 
our 1943 steel Cents, were produced as an emergency substitute, and 
were intended to serve as Pennies during the war years. The informa- 
tion in Ben Franklin’s diary to the effect that an extreme shortage of 
tin and high-grade pewter developed in 1776, affecting the ability of 
the tinsmiths to produce canteens and other implements for the sol- 
diers, may have been caused, to some extent, by the number of pewter 
Pennies being struck; the number of surviving specimens from the N.1- 
C, 2-C, and 3-D dies combined indicate an original mintage total of 
more than 6,000 pieces. . 


What then was the relationship of the silver specimens from the 1-C 
and 3-D dies to the specimens in pewter, which the theory proposes 
were “emergency” Pennies? Eric P. Newman provides us with one clue. 
In his book on The Early Paper Money of America, in discussing the 
Continental Congress issue dated July 22, 1776, he notes that the $1 
denomination was intentionally omitted from the series because pro- 
duction of the Continental Dollar in silver was expected shortly; as 
confirmation, we note John Ford’s point that the New York paper mon- 
ey issue of August 13, 1776, also omitted the $1 denomination, un- 
doubtedly for the same reason if the Continental coins were being pro- 
duced in that city as-early as June or July. If the proposed Dollars are 
represented by the surviving examples (including the present speci- 
men), then it is logical that they should all be overstruck on Spanish 


(Continued on next page) 
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| SILVER 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 


milled dollars since these were by far the most common large silver 
coins available in America at the time. That they should have been 
overstruck on well worn Spanish dollars also makes sense, since worn 
coins would not have brought their full face value in international 
i trade. 


There is some indication, both in the weight of the known specimens 
(roughly 370 to 385 grains) and in the almost total absence of traces of 

the underlying type, that the coins used were smoothed down before } | 
overstriking them; this would have served both to bring them within a ad 
certain weight range (apparently, from the specimens themselves, 
roughly 385 grains) and to keep them from being exported for bullion 
since their weight would have been well below the 416 grain Spanish 
standard. 


As to the dates of striking of the silver “Dollars,” as well as to the | 
proposed theory that while the first issues were struck in New York, 4 
the later issues were struck in Philadelphia, analysis of the die combi- 

nations and the known surviving specimens in various metals from C 
them provides relatively clear evidence: 


~ 


Newman Die Pair Brass ee, Pewter Silver p ¢ 


1-A R-8 (Uniqn?) Lees 
es 
1-B R-7 R-8 OS 
1-C Low R-3 R-8 
2-C Low R-3 
3-D (E.G. Fecit) Low R-3 R-8 
4-D R-8 
| 5-D Unique 


Newman undoubtedly has the first group of dies in the correct order. 
It is significant that essentially all collectible specimens in brass are 
from the N.1-B dies, and that pewter strikes from those dies are ex- 
tremely rare; this is precisely the situation we would expect if the 
initial pattern strikes were made in brass, as the newspaper article 
implied they were to be, but that pewter had to be substituted shortly 7 
thereafter for the Pennies. That the brass pieces were struck as pat- ee 
terns is, to some degree, supported by the presence of both the unique 
1-A and some of the 1-B’s in the Bache Collection (W.E. Woodward 
sales of 3/20/1865 and 12/19/1865): Benjamin Franklin is closely associ- 
ated with the obverse design of the coins, and the Bache family was 
descended from Richard Bache (1737-1811) who married Franklin’s 
daughter Sarah in 1767, and succeeded Ben as Postmaster General in 





1776. 

The rather high number of surviving specimens in pewter of N.1-C a 
and N.2-C shows the importance attached by the Continental Congress ee 
to production of Pennies as a far more important factor in the daily as ) 


economic life of the country than the striking of large silver coins; on 
the other hand, the existence of the Garrett specimen and the present 
piece in silver shuws that the issuance of “Dollars” was also regarded 
as of importance, doubtless for trade and international payments as 
well as to bolster public confidence. 
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There is a clear break between the N.1-A-2-C die series and the later 
N.3-D-5-D dies. If we assume, as seems logical, that the N.1-B dies 
were used to strike pattern brass pieces in late June, 1776, and if a 
large number of pewter 1-C pieces were then struck, followed by the 
silver 1-C issue, and then by the large issue of pewter 2-C coins, we 
have a logical termination of this series of dies in late August, 1776, 
when the British seized New York City and environs. The die cutters 
may have escaped; the dies surely perished, either through capture or 
through destruction by mint personnel. 


The “second” die series, which must have been made outside New 
York, and may well be attributed to Philadelphia, are probably not in 
the correct order of production; it is much more likely that N.5-D was 
made first, since that obverse is poorly arranged; N.4 was probably the 
next obverse made, though it also fell short of expectations in quality. 
Finally, obverse die N.3 was engraved; this one was accepted, and the 
die cutter (Gallaudet, or whoever—that is still in dispute) signed hi 
name to the dies and production began. That Congress had not lost 
hope of producing “Silver Dollars” is indicated both by the existence of 
two silver specimens of the N.3-D issue and by the continued omission 
of the $1 denomination in the November 2, 1776 Continental Songer 
paper money issue. 


eee 


Analogous to the “Muera Huerta” silver pesos of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion in 1915, silver (or other) Continental coins would have been dan- 
gerous, if not fatal, to carry in British occupied territory during our 
own Revolution. The well worn state of both specimens of the N.1-C 
issue in silver, as compared to the EF condition of the two known N.3- 
D silvers, does not really indicate circulation in the economy since 
those earliest two coins have surfaces which imply use as “pocket 
pieces”; they lack the nicks and bruises normal to coins in their grades. 
As the Garrett specimen of this issue came from England in the 1860’s 
as part of the Clay Collection, and as at least one of the N.3-D pieces 
came from England in the mid-1880s, it is possible that British officers 
captured or otherwise recovered them and kept them as “souvenirs.” 
We have no documented appearance of a silver specimen of either issue 
being found within the bounds of Colonial America. 


The degree of difference in the obverse die deterioration between the 
Garrett piece and the present specimen indicates striking of quite a 
number of other “Dollars” in silver between those two pieces. As a 
rough guess, we would estimate that between 50 and 100 others were 
coined, possibly even more. In view of the value of silver in that period, 
a survival rate as high as 2% would have to be regarded as extraordi- 
nary, so it is possible that far more than 100 pieces were actually 
struck from the N.1-C dies, though there is little reason to suspect that 
more than these two specimens survive today. The importance of the 
present specimen in showing that the N.1-C Garrett piece was not 
merely a “mint master’s trial” or something similar cannot be overstat- 
ed. With the single exception of the 1783 Nova Constellatio ‘.005” 
pattern in copper, it is probably the most important Colonial piece to 
surface in more than 50 years; in fact, since the 1783 piece merely 
confirmed the existence of something whose production was already 
recorded, this present piece, due to its testimony concerning production 
of the “Continental Currency” issues, is of even greater significance to 
our understanding of the history of American numismatics. 
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Lot No. 24 


24 1776 Continental Dollar in Silver. 373.25 grains. “CURENCY,” New- 
man 1-C. Very Fine, but weak across central obverse through N and 
left part of C, and on matching areas of the Maryland and Virginia 
rings on reverse; obverse break at GI well advanced. Natural light grey 
and iridescent toning, no significant marks, the surfaces very nice for 
the grade. 





This specimen is apparently unlisted anywhere in American numis- 
matic literature. Until we received it on consignment, we were un- 
aware of the existence of any silver example of the N.1-C dies other 
than the Garrett specimen. In common with that piece, and also with 
the two known specimens in silver of the “E.G. Fecit” N.3-D dies, the 
present coin is overstruck on a Spanish milled dollar of the type manu- 
factured in many Latin American mints in the 1740’s to 1750’s, with 
the continuous wreath of leaves on the edge characteristic of that peri- 
od. (The use of Spanish milled dollars as planchets for the silver Conti- 
nental Dollars was first discovered by John J. Ford, Jr.) Its weight is 
less than 0.5% below that of the Garrett coin, both specimens being 
worn; its specific gravity is in the range of .880 Fine silver or a bit 
better, not out of line with the Spanish undertype. The two specimens 
show strong and weak points in different areas, particularly on the 
reverse. 





This specimen represents a later die state than that of the Garrett 
coin, the die buckling evident on the earlier piece from right central 
obverse to the rim weakening the N in CURENCY now being succeeded 
by a much greater degree of die buckling, running in fan shape from 
the sun face to the rim in the same area, virtually obliterating the 
center of the sundial and eliminating most of the left half of the second 
C in CURENCY, though the present specimen shows less actual wear. 
Without question, both were struck after the production of the pewter 
specimens from the same dies, but before failure of the obverse die led 
to introduction of the new N.2 obverse. Apparently, the previously 
struck silver of the Spanish dollars, even if annealed before overstrik- 
ing, proved too tough for the dies, and they began to break down on the 
right obverse (similar “die buckling” is known on some 1794 Half 
Cents, New Jersey Cents, and Connecticut Cents, among others of the 
same general period). 

(Continued on next page) 
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For a decade, a theory concerning the nature and purpose of the 
“Continental Currency” coins has been under development. Taking into 
account the known specimens in pewter, brass, and silver, it also uti- 
lizes contemporary records concerning both the coins themselves and 
the surrounding conditions of the economy and the governing bodies. 
Initially proposed by John J. Ford, Jr., and now supported (as well as 
futher developed) by other scholars, this theory holds that the earliest 
pieces struck were those in brass, and that they were patterns for coins 
in that metal which were intended to circulate as “heavy Pennies,” 
passing at 12 to the shilling (which was equal to “% of a Continental 
Dollar). As evidence in support of this part of the theory is the item 
reported in the June 27, 1776 issue of “The New-York Journal, or the 
General Advertiser, printed and published by John Holt near the Cof- 
fee House,” reprinted in the June 29 issue of the “Constitutional Ga- 
zette” in Philadelphia: “We hear it is proposed, that after three months, 
the currency of all Copper Coin made of bad metal, or wanting in 
weight, is to be totally suppressed, and that the rest is to pass at the 
rate of 15 for an eighth part of a dollar. And if it shall appear that 
there is not a sufficiency for common use, that it will all be called in, 
and a new impression struck of Continental Copper Coin, of a larger 
size, twelve of which is to pass for an eighth of a dollar, after which no 
other Coppers are to pass current. (Mr. Holt’s Journal).” The theory 
further suggests that the earliest “Continental Currency” pieces - the 
brass “Pennies” - were struck in New York, which certainly agrees 
with the earliest published information in the papers occuring in that 
city rather than Philadelphia. 


The great rarity of brass pieces is believed to have been caused by 
the shortage of brass and copper in the developing war situation in 
1776 (much as we produced the zinc-coated steel Cents in 1943 when 
copper was so vital to production of military goods during World War 
II). If the brass Penny issue was terminated due to lack of brass, then 
it stands to reason that the familiar pieces in high-grade pewter, like 
our 1943 steel Cents, were produced as an emergency substitute, and 
were intended to serve as Pennies during the war years. The informa- 
tion in Ben Franklin’s diary to the effect that an extreme shortage of 
tin and high-grade pewter developed in 1776, affecting the ability of 
the tinsmiths to produce canteens and other implements for the sol- 
diers, may have been caused, to some extent, by the number of pewter 
Pennies being struck; the number of surviving specimens from the N.1- 
C, 2-C, and 3-D dies combined indicate an original mintage total of 
more than 6,000 pieces. 


What then was the relationship of the silver specimens from the 1-C 
and 3-D dies to the specimens in pewter, which the theory proposes 
were “emergency” Pennies? Eric P. Newman provides us with one clue. 
In his book on The Early Paper Money of America, in discussing the 
Continental Congress issue dated July 22, 1776, he notes that the $1 
denomination was intentionally omitted from the series because pro- 
duction of the Continental Dollar in silver was expected shortly; as 
confirmation, we note John Ford’s point that the New York paper mon- 
ey issue of August 13, 1776, also omitted the $1 denomination, un- 
doubtedly for the same reason if the Continental coins were being pro- 
duced in that city as.early as June or July. If the proposed Dollars are 
represented by the surviving examples (including the present speci- 
men), then it is logical that they should all be overstruck on Spanish 


(Continued on next page) 
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milled dollars since those were by far the most common large silver 
| coins available in America at the time. That they should have been 
overstruck on well worn Spanish dollars also makes sense, since worn 
coins would not have brought their full face value in international 
trade. 


There is some indication, both in the weight of the known specimens 
(roughly 370 to 385 grains) and in the almost total absence of traces of 
the underlying type, that the coins used were smoothed down before 
overstriking them; this would have served both to bring them within a 
| certain weight range (apparently, from the specimens themselves, 
roughly 385 grains) and to keep them from being exported for bullion 
since their weight would have been well below the 416 grain Spanish 
standard. 


As to the dates of striking of the silver “Dollars,” as well as to the 
proposed theory that while the first issues were struck in New York, 
the later issues were struck in Philadelphia, analysis of the die combi- 
nations and the known surviving specimens in various metals from 
them provides relatively clear evidence: 


Newman Die Pair Brass Pewter Silver 
1-A R-8 (Unique?) 

1-B R-7 R-8 

| Tes Low R-3 R-8 

| 20 Low R-3 

3-D (E.G. Fecit) Low R-3 R-8 
4-D R-8 

5-D Unique 


Newman undoubtedly has the first group of dies in the correct order. 
It is significant that essentially all collectible specimens in brass are 
from the N.1-B dies, and that pewter strikes from those dies are ex- 
tremely rare; this is precisely the situation we would expect if the 
initial pattern strikes were made in brass, as the newspaper article 
implied they were to be, but that pewter had to be substituted shortly 
thereafter for the Pennies. That the brass pieces were struck as pat- 
terns is, to some degree, supported by the presence of both the unique 
1-A and some of the 1-B’s in the Bache Collection (W.E. Woodward 
sales of 3/20/1865 and 12/19/1865): Benjamin Franklin is closely associ- 
ated with the obverse design of the coins, and the Bache family was 
descended from Richard Bache (1737-1811) who married Franklin’s 
daughter Sarah in 1767, and succeeded Ben as Postmaster General in 
1776. 


rE The rather high number of surviving specimens in pewter of N.1-C 
: and N.2-C shows the importance attached by the Continental Congress 


Fi to production of Pennies as a far more important factor in the daily 
| economic life of the country than the striking of large silver coins: on 
Pi the other hand, the existence of the Garrett specimen and the present 


piece in silver shows that the issuance of “Dollars” was also regarded 
as of importance, doubtless for trade and international payments as 
well as to bolster public confidence. 

(Continued on next page) 
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SILVER 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
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There is a clear break between the N.1-A-2-C die series and the later 
N.3-D-5-D dies. If we assume, as seems logical, that the N.1-B dies 
were used to strike pattern brass pieces in late June, 1776, and if a 
large number of pewter 1-C pieces were then struck, followed by the 
silver 1-C issue, and then by the large issue of pewter 2-C coins, we 
have a logical termination of this series of dies in late August, 1776, 
when the British seized New York City and environs. The die cutters 
may have escaped; the dies surely perished, either through capture or 
through destruction by mint personnel. ! 


The “second” die series, which must have been made outside New 
York, and may well be attributed to Philadelphia, are probably not in 
the correct order of production; it is much more likely that N.5-D was 
made first, since that obverse is poorly arranged; N.4 was probably the 
next obverse made, though it also fell short of expectations in quality. 
Finally, obverse die N.3 was engraved; this one was accepted, and the 
die cutter (Gallaudet, or whoever—that is still in dispute) signed his 
name to the dies and production began. That Congress had not lost 
hope of producing “Silver Dollars” is indicated both by the existence of 
two silver specimens of the N.3-D issue and by the continued omission 
of the $1 denomination in the November 2, 1776 Continental Congres 
paper money issue. 


Analogous to the “Muera Huerta” silver pesos of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion in 1915, silver (or other) Continental coins would have been dan- 
gerous, if not fatal, to carry in British occupied territory during our 
own Revolution. The well worn state of both specimens of the N.1-C 
issue in silver, as compared to the EF condition of the two known N.3- 
D silvers, does not really indicate circulation in the economy since 
those earliest two coins have surfaces which imply use as “pocket 
pieces”; they lack the nicks and bruises normal to coins in their grades. 
As the Garrett specimen of this issue came from England in the 1860’s 
as part of the Clay Collection, and as at least one of the N.3-D pieces 
came from England in the mid-1880s, it is possible that British officers 
captured or otherwise recovered them and kept them as “souvenirs.” 
We have no documented appearance of a silver specimen of either issue 
being found within the bounds of Colonial America. 


The degree of difference in the obverse die deterioration between the 
Garrett piece and the present specimen indicates striking of quite a 
number of other “Dollars” in silver between those two pieces. As a 
rough guess, we would estimate that between 50 and 100 others were 
coined, possibly even more. In view of the value of silver in that period, 
a survival rate as high as 2% would have to be regarded as extraordi- 
nary, so it is possible that far more than 100 pieces were actually 
struck from the N.1-C dies, though there is little reason to suspect that 
more than these two specimens survive today. The importance of the 
present specimen in showing that the N.1-C Garrett piece was not 
merely a “mint master’s trial” or something similar cannot be overstat- 
ed. With the single exception of the 1783 Nova Constellatio “.005” 
pattern in copper, it is probably the most important Colonial piece to 
surface in more than 50 years; in fact, since the 1783 piece merely 
confirmed the existence of something whose production was already 
recorded, this present piece, due to its testimony concerning production 
of the “Continental Currency” issues, is of even greater significance to 
our understanding of the history of American numismatics. 
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NEW-YORK, July 1. 

» hear it 1s proposed, that after three months, the currency 
gll copper coin, made of base metal, or wanting in weight, to 
"jotally suppressed, and that the rest is to pass at the rate of 15 
“yan eighth part of a dollar. And if it shall appear that there is 
t g sufficiency for common use, that it will be all called in, and 


, . gw impression struck of Continental copper coin, of a large size, 


te 11 of which is to pass for an eighth part of a dollar, of which no 

ee ‘her coppers are to pass current. 

ane i The Pennsylvania Gazette (July 3, 1776). 

atin The above quotation is the earliest known printed refer- 

last Jace to the Continental currency pieces. These coins have 

So if along time, been commonly called “Continental dollars,” 
oe wntirely on the strength of the size of the pieces rather than 

July Jon any certain evidence, either written or numismatic. Con- 


j nental currency pieces are known in three metals: silver, 
l,rass, and pewter. It is highly illogical to call a brass coin 
, dollar, despite its size and clear relationship to the silver 
|,ieces. The most recent research on this coinage suggests 
j nat the silver pieces were indeed meant to pass in curren- 
iy as dollars; the brass pieces were clearly, from a metro- 
jjogical standpoint, meant to pass for pennies; the pewter 
ieces are still controversial, but may have been equivalent 
toa ‘‘fiat’’ currency, valued at one dollar, as the paper cur- 
ency issues were. 

; The quotation printed above (for the notice of which we 
jare indebted to Mr. John J. Ford, Jr.), clearly relates to the 
Continental currency pieces. The article, drawing on an earli- 
jer notice in The New York Journal, calls for a “Continental cop- 
per coin, of large size” to replace the then current circulat- 
ing medium, and to be rated at 12 to the eighth part of a 
dollar (on the New York standard eight shillings was equiva- 
jlent to one Spanish dollar; therefore, one eighth of a dollar 
was equivalent to one shilling) if enough good copper coin- 
age was not found after three months. 

Clearly, the implication of the article is that some adminis- 
trative authority in New York City was attempting to reform 
the circulating medium, its intention being to extract the un- 
j derweight or heavily worn or counterfeit pieces from circu- 
lation, leaving only copper coins of good weight to pass in 
trade. According to the article, if there were not sufficient 
good copper coins found after the three month examination 
j period, a new coin was to be introduced, of “large size.” 
The timing implicit in the article suggests a date for the 
| striking of these pieces, or at least, of the “copper” pieces. 
i; Between August 29 and 30, 1776, George Washington was 
obliged to retreat from Brooklyn Heights to New York City, 
where his forces remained until the middle of the following 
‘month. On September 15, Washington was further obliged 
i to evacuate New York City entirely, to avoid encirclement of 
the Continental army. The issue would appear to have been 
j struck between July and August, 1776. Some have suggest- 
j ed that the overall Continental currency issue contains two 
| sub-issues, the earlier struck in New York in the summer 
| of 1776, the second struck later in Pennsylvania, either Phil- 
adelphia or Lancaster, later in the same year. While it is im- 
possible to estimate the total mintage of the issue, it can be 
i safely said that based upon survival rates both the brass pen- 
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Continental Currency Pieces 


nies and silver dollars were struck in very limited numbers. 
The population of pewter pieces far outnumbers that of the 
brass and silver specimens combined, but is still small 
enough to allow a total of two or three months of striking 
before the effort was abandoned. Based upon the reference 
in The New York Journal; the lace of a New York paper dollar 
denomination in the issue of August 13, 1776; the possibili- 
ty that Elisha Gallaudet of Freehold, New Jersey, was respon- 
sible for the EG FECIT issue; and the clear employment of 
the New York weight standard for the brass pieces; all point 
to New York City as the place of origin. 

The silver pieces may well have been an official Continental 
Congress issue as dollar coins. This was succinctly stated by 
Eric P. Newman in his indispensible The 1776 Continental Cur- 
rency Coinage (1952). Newman argued that the lack of a Con- 
tinental paper currency dollar denomination from the issues 
dated July 22, 1776 through September 26, 1778 hinted 
strongly that the.paper issue was intended to be replaced 
by a coin of equivalent value. The lack of a New York paper 
dollar denomination from the issue of August 13, 1776, al- 
ready mentioned, is a further piece of evidence suggestive 
of the official character of the silver Continental currency 
coins. If the silver pieces bore some official sanction for their 
issue, then by die linkage we can extend the authority, al- 
beit on somewhat more tenuous grounds, to the specimens 
struck in both brass and pewter. As the same obverse dies 
were used to strike in silver, brass, and pewter (Newman 
1 and 3), Newman reverse B is known on brass and pewter, 
reverse C on silver and pewter, and reverse D on all three 
metals, then the same “mint” must have struck coins in all 
three metals. The notice in the Pennsylvania Gazette strongly 
suggests that the brass pieces did bear some official sanc- 
tion for their issue. 

To recapitulate, then, it appears that the Continental cur- 
rency pieces were struck in New York City in the height of 
the summer of 1776 (July-August), and that the silver, brass, 
and pewter pieces bore some official sanction for their is- 
sue. Beyond this, we have no other certain evidence for the 
issuing authority of the coinage. The present writer under- 
took a careful study of Benjamin Franklin’s correspondence 
for the years 1775-1777, in the hopes of finding some refer- 
ence to the coinage, as the obverse device is clearly mod- 
eled after the fractional paper money issues of February 17, 
1776, which have usually been ascribed to.Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s inspiration. However, save for a reference to a severe 
shortage of pewter in the city of Philadelphia during the early 
war years, no such reference was found. The meeting books 
and minutes of the Committees of Safety of the cities of lower 
and upper New York State; the records of the New York Con- 
vention; as well as the printed and manuscript records of 
the Continental Congress; may prove a more fruitful source 
of information about the Continental currency coinage is- 
sue. However, to date, the necessary research has not been 
accomplished. 

There has been some discussion as to the metallic content 
of the silver, brass, and pewter pieces. Lately, the appella- 
tion brass has come under criticism, in particular. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Eric P. Newman two brass specimens 
(Newman 1-A and 1-B) were sent to ANACS for x-ray 
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spectrographic analysis. The results are published here for 
the first time. Newman 1-A contained 75% copper, 15% zinc, 
the balance in trace elements; Newman 1-B was found to 
contain 74% copper, 21% zinc, trace elements making up the 
balance. These analyses clearly point to the metal as being 
brass, rather than bell metal, which contains 22% tin plus 
copper and other trace elements. The brass pieces, so-called 
from Crosby's day, should properly continue to be so called. 

A short metrological study was conducted on the brass 
specimens known to us, using either the coins themselves 
or weights printed in auction catalogues. We were able to 
ascertain the weights of nine of the 10 specimens traced from 
the differing die combinations. Observed weights ranged 
from a low of 199.9 grains (Norweb: 2451) to a high of 314.1 
grains (Norweb: 2450). The average weight observed was 
240.86 grains, which included the exceptionally heavy Nor- 
web N 1-A specimen. Omitting this specimen yielded an 
average weight of 231.51 grains. As it is known that the Bir- 
mingham, England copper coining standard for the halfpen- 
ny was 115.0 grains, it appears certain that the brass Con- 
tinental currency pieces, which we may now call pennies, 
were struck to twice the Birmingham standard, creating a 
coin which we may more precisely call a New York standard 
penny. 

The weights of silver specimens (Newman 1-C and 3-D) 
were also studied. These showed a much finer tolerance, 
ranging from 363.5 grains to 373.25 grains. The average of 
these three weights yielded a reading of 370.58 grains. No 
x-ray spectrographic analysis readings are known to the pres- 
ent writer for silver specimens, and he is reduced to relying 
upon the imperfections of specific gravity readings. As es- 
tablished by specific gravity testing, the fineness for one sil- 
ver piece was placed at about .880 parts per thousand fine 
silver. Both the fineness of one specimen and the average 
weight of three specimens are clearly far short of what one 
would expect a New York standard dollar to achieve. 

Drawing upon notes taken during Mr. Joseph Lasser’s ex- 
ceptionally interesting discussion of the findings from the 
wreck of The Feversham (sunk 1722), it appears that at that 
time, at least, the commonest silver Spanish dollar in circu- 
lation in New York was the Potosi 8 reales, followed closely 
by the Mexico City and the Lima 8 reales coins. The Potosi 
8 reales was rated at a fineness of .903 parts per thousand, 
with an expected weight of 423.0 grains; that of Mexico bore 
the same fineness rating, but with a slightly reduced weight 
of 417.0 grains; while the Lima Mint dollar had a higher fine- 
ness, .917 parts per thousand, but a lower weight, 386.0 
grains. 

Comparing the average weight of three specimens of the 
silver Continental dollar, and the fineness, as established by 
specific gravity, for another specimen, it appears that the in- 
tended weight of the silver Continental dollar was near that 
of the Lima Mint 8 reales, even if the Lima Mint product 
was the least abundant in the wreck of The Feversham. 
However, the fineness reading of .880 is 37 parts lower than 
the Lima standard, or 4%, a measurable amount by a skilled 
reader of the streak test. Compared to the Potosi or Mexico 
City 8 reales, the observed average weight of silver Continen- 
tal dollar is only 88% statuatory weight, and while slightly 
closer in fineness is still much lower than statuatory de- 
mands. It would appear that, when comparing their weights, 
the brass New York standard penny came closer to meeting 
the intended weight standard than the silver dollar did. This 
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pieces coins of a circulating intent. : 


‘Newman 1-C which appeared in Stack’s sale of the Romani 






































may suggest a complete revolution in the usual descrip}, a 
of these pieces, published since Newman's work in 195» ¢ 
has long been considered, for example, that the silver pig 
were to take the place of a Continental paper dollar, ya 
the brass and pewter pieces have been called “patte, 
Metrological evidence suggests that the silver piece wag .4 
struck to a recognized, contemporary standard, while « 
brass one was. Perhaps we should rethink our descriptiggg 
of these, and call the silver pieces “patterns” and the brs 


It has been suggested by some that the silver Contineng 
dollars were overstruck on Spanish pieces of eight, whi 
had first had their devices ground away to preclude the aaa 
pearance of an undertype on the struck silver dollar, Tyg 
only evidence presented for this suggestion has been tp. 
presence of a twin leaf edge device on the silver piecgg 
which is very similar to that appearing on Spanish pieggg 
of eight of the period. However, as the close-up photograp 
of the piece in the lot to follow this introduction illustrategg 
this edge device appears on brass specimens, also. In fag 
the twin leaf edge device appears on pewter Continent 
currency pieces, the silver 1792 Washington President I, agg 
can be found echoed on the large denomination 1783 silyg 
Constellatio Nova patterns. Rather than imagining an ove 
strike, we should probably be noticing an edge security dg 
vice of known design and credibility. To date, the preseg 
writer has heard of no undertype visible on any silver Cog 
tinental currency piece; indeed, the newly discovered silvg 


Collection (Lot 24) was catalogued as showing no signs @ 
an undertype, whatsoever. 4 

This leaves the student of the coinage with one major pro 
lem remaining, which appears to be, at present, an insolg 
ble one. Namely, the purpose of the pieces struck in pey 
ter. They have been called emergency pennies, struck as§ 
result of the shortage of brass metal in time of war. Clearly 
when revolutionary forces are fighting for their survival, ® 
makes more sense to cast cannons from brass than striké 
pennies. In this scenario, pewter was substituted for bras 
to circulate as an emergency penny, despite the original ing 
tention of producing a new, good weight copper coin. The 
pewter pieces, then, would have been a “fiat” issue, goog 
for whatever the market would accept them as. It seems ft 
the present writer that an emergency pewter issue meaf 
to circulate within a city under siege would have little crea 
bility among its intended users, who, if experience teachef 
anything, would be carefully squirreling away all the speq 
they could lay their hands on, rejecting, as best they could 
underweight and false pieces. Indeed, in a study of a hoatt 
of French medieval gold coins deposited at the height of ti 
Hundred Years War, metrological analysis showed that ti 
pieces deposited in the hoard were carefully selected on th 
basis of their high weight. Many pewter pieces survive wig 
exceptional lustre and little sign of actual circulation, if ani 
at all, suggesting that the pewter pieces may actually hat 
been rejected by their intended users at the time of thé 
minting. On the other hand, one can point to many toké 
issues uttered during times of national emergency, whd 
metallic content was not equivalent to the contemporary, Pé 
standard. Civil War tokens of the 1863 era are a good cai 
in point. Whatever the true nature of the pewter pieces mé 
have been, it is at present unknown, and save for a luce 
find in the archival materials, may remain unknowable@ 
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There is no strict, numismatic basis for terming the pew- 
y pieces “patterns,” as there clearly is none for so terming 
¥jne brass strikes. The fact that they are not struck in a pre- 

jous metal does not require them to be termed patterns (a 
alse analogy drawn from modern United States coinage). 
were they to have been intended as patterns, we would be 
aft with the anomalous conclusion that the number of pat- 

ms surviving from the Continental currency coinage far 
jutweighs the number of actual circulation strikes run off. 
dgather, the most recent research suggests that the silver, 
ysasS, and pewter pieces are separate parts of a single coin- 
ge scheme, each of which had some intended currency val- 
ye and purpose, backed by an official issuing authority based 
4, New York City in the summer of 1776. 


1776 Continental Currency Penny 


Beaded Rings Reverse 
One of Three Known 






































2450 1776 Continental currency penny. Brass. Newman 1-A. Beaded 
rings reverse. Rarity-8, three known. VF-20. 314.1 grains, the heav- 
iest recorded weight. 378mm. 35°. CURENCY. Deeply toned, 
brown surfaces. Many old scratches at the base of the reverse. 
Softly struck on the bases of the obverse and reverse, portions 
of the names of the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia obscure. Ornamented edge (see close-up) as on the 
silver pieces, the brass N 1-B to follow, most pewters, and Span- 
ish silver 8 reales pieces. One of three known, the others being 
the specimen owned by Eric P. Newman and the example sold 
in our sale of the Virgil M. Brand Collection, Part II, Lot 955. Third 
finest known, due to the reverse scratches. Obverse of this speci- 
men is a match for the Newman coin. The finest known is Brand: 
955, 

Purchased privately from B. Max Mehl on January 11, 1937. Earlier, 
ex Brand Collection. 


From the above pedigree, it appears that at one time Virgil Brand owned two of 
the three known beaded rings reverse brass Continental pennies! In Eric Newman’s 
discussion of the Continental coinage issues, he places the beaded rings reverse strikes 
as the first attempts at the new coinage. This observation is borne out on the coinage 
itself, as we can see the progression in the reverse design from the beaded rings, to 
beaded rings partially cut into full lines, to final design type, the names of the individual 
states enclosed in lines with only the faintest remnants of the original beading around 
them still remaining. 


j 
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1776 Continental Currency Penny 


NesrataicB Rarine7, 1776 Continental Currency Penny j 


Beaded Rings Partially Cut Into Lines Newman 1-B. Rarity-7. 
Tied for Second Finest Known 





2451 1776 Continental currency penny. Brass. N 1-B. Beaded rings par- 


tially cut into lines. VF-30. Rarity-7, , eight traced. 199.9 grains, 2452 1776 Continental currency penny. Brass, N 1-B. Beaded rings pa 
the lightest of those known. 375mm. 20°. CURENCY. Bright gold- tially cut into lines. EF-45, tied forsecond finest known. Rarity 
en yellow brass color. Minor softness in the reverse center, but eight traced. 264.7 grains. 374mm>5°-CURENCY. Pleasing dl 


all elements of the design legible without the aid of magnifica- 
tion. Ornamented edge, the usual twin olive leaf design. Con- 
siderable recutting and repunching visible in the design elements, 
perhaps suggestive of a higher coinage output than usually im- 
agined. Obverse die state: no break visible. Reverse die state: chip 
under I of R, ISLAND; chip in circle under PENNSILV; K/K in 
NEW YORK; Y in JERSEY very faint; blundered W in DELAWARE; 
M/M, D/D in MARYLAND; A/A, G/G in VIRGINIA; N/N in 
N.CAROLIN, IL touch, full line beneath IL; A/A, O/O, N/N in 
S.CAROLIN, L free from line, line beneath IN; H/H in MASSACH. 
Eight known to us: 


brown surfaces with lighter golden highlights. Reverse rim irregg 
lar at 11:30. Mount skillfully removed at 12:00, visible on the om 
verse rim, but no damage to surfaces. Obverse die state: no breal 
equivalent to the preceding. Reverse die state: identical to ti 
preceding lightweight specimen and equivalent to Picker: 11% 
pewter example of N 1-B. Sharper than the Newman specim@ 
the Norweb specimen in the preceding lot; Robison: 87; andq 
Crosby Plate VIII, 15 example. Overall equivalent to Roper: 4 
and Garrett: 1489. The Carter: 204 specimen appears to beg 
finest known to us. 
Purchased privately from New Netherlands Coin Company on & 





: tine gust 21, 1955. 
- Norweb: 2452. Eric Newman's numbering system for the Continental currency pieces assigned di 
3. Garrett: 1489. ent letters to different stages of recutting of the same reverse die. Additionally, 
4. Robison: 87. verse 3 is a recut stage of his obverse 4. [n actuality, there are but four obverse: 
. two reverse dies, known in various stages of recutting, in four grand combinat® 
S. Roper: 198. The following technical die listin * the ymments clearer ‘ 
ie following technical die listing makes these cc s clearer: 
6. Carter: 204. 
7. Newman Collection. Obverse Reverse Newman Norweb Lot 
8. Crosby VIII, 15. l A 7 ets ais 
. . 1 A.1 l- 2451 & 2452 
Purchased privately from B. Max Mehl on January 11, 1937; possi- A? LC 3453 & 2454 
bly, earlier ex Brand Collection. 1.1 A3 1.1-C 
4 Picker: 117 was a pewter N 1-B, and from its die state was struck before Garrett: 2 A3 2c 2455 7 
} 1489, a brass piece. The Picker coin was of the same die states as Norweb: 2451, and 3 B 3-D 2456 & 2457 
thus is contemporary with that piece. Therefore, we can say with certainty that the 4 B 4-D 
pewter specimens were being struck at the same time as the brass pieces, from the 4.1 B 5-D 2458 


same dies. Some suggestions have been raised that the pewter pieces may have been 
struck later, perhaps from dies captured by the British during their occupation of New 
York City in September 1776. The evidence of the die states of the Picker, Garrett, and 
Norweb specimens suggests, rather, that the entire issue was being coined at one time. 
Further, it makes no logical sense to strike trials or patterns at the same time, and from 
the same dies, as the regular circulation issues. 
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1776 Continental Currency Penny 


Beaded Rings Reverse 
One of Three Known 
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1776 Continental Currency Dollar 


Struck in Pewter 
Early Obverse State 





2453 





2454 


| 


| 
| 


1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 1-C. VF-20. Rarity-3— 

for dies and metal, Rarity-6 for die state. 272.9 grains. 39.7mm. 

100°. CURENCY. Dark gray. Usual ornamented edge: twin olive 

leaf design. Early obverse state, with the break just a single line 

connecting the upper serif of G to its neighboring I. 
Purchased privately by Albert Holden before 1913. 


See the next lot for a detailed description of the final die state of this reverse. This 
present piece corresponds to that one, save that the W of DELAWARE is different in 
shape from Newman's B reverse and touches the line; in the next recutting of the die, 
the W is smaller and doesn't touch the line. 
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1776 Continental Currency Dollar 






Struck in Pewter 


Outstanding Quality 


1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 1-C. MS-60 to 63, out- 
standing quality. Rarity-3 for the dies. 260.8 grains. 39.0mm. 45°. 
CURENCY. Rich medium gray with some prooflike surface. Well 
struck. Slightly off center at the top of the reverse, but nothing 
materially affected. Usual ornamented edge: twin olive leaves. 
Obverse die state: very late state of the obverse break, reaching 
now from top of G down to left base N, right top O, to rims; and 
from top I through first circle; cud beneath right base N, touches 
T, to top of A. Another forming to right of serif of T to top of 
neighboring A. Cud now formed over tops GI of FUGIO. Reverse 
die state: a further recutting of this die, later than the pewter in 
the preceding lot and later than the usually seen pewter speci- 





W of DELAWARE smaller than on preceding lot, doesn’t touch 
line of circle; M/M, A/A, R/R in MARYLAND; G/G, A/A in VIR- 
GINIA; N recut, IL touch, no line beneath IL in N. CAROLIN; 
R/R, O/O, L touches line, no line under IN in S. CAROLIN; G/G, 
l/l, A/A in GEORGIA, line break under IA. 

Purchased privately from Hollinbeck Stamp & Coin Company on June 
7, 1956. 

With the kind cooperation of Mr. Eric P. Newman, two of his pewter specimens were 
sent to ANACS for x-ray spectrographic analysis. The results were as follows: N 1-B. 
Tin: 72%, lead: 26%, copper: 1%, other trace elements. N 1-C. Tin: 84%, lead: 13%, 
copper: 1.5%, other trace elements. This analysis clearly establishes the fact that these 


pieces were made of a metal appropriately called pewter, or more technically, Ley metal. 
The older theory that these were made of over 90% tin can be laid to rest now. 


| mens from this die: K in NEW YORKE recut; Y of JERSEY strong; 
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1776 Continental Currency Dollar 


Struck in Pewter 
Early Obverse State 


a) 


Gee: 


* 


1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 1-C. VF-20. Rarity-3- 

for dies and metal, Rarity-6 for die state. 272.9 grains. 39.7mm. 

100°. CURENCY. Dark gray. Usual ornamented edge: twin olive 

leaf design. Early obverse state, with the break just a single line 

connecting the upper serif of G to its neighboring I. 
Purchased privately by Albert Holden before 1913. 


See the next lot for a detailed description of the final die state of this reverse. This 
present piece corresponds to that one, save that the W of DELAWARE is different in 
shape from Newman's B reverse and touches the line; in the next recutting of the die, 
the W is smaller and doesn't touch the line. 


Bowers and Merena — Continental Currency Pieces 


1776 Continental Currency Dollar 


Struck in Pewter 


Outstanding Quality 


1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 1-C. MS-60 to 63, out- 
standing quality. Rarity-3 for the dies. 260.8 grains. 39.0mm. 45° 
CURENCY. Rich medium gray with some prooflike surface. Well 
struck. Slightly off center at the top of the reverse, but nothing 
materially affected. Usual ornamented edge: twin olive leaves. 
Obverse die state: very late state of the obverse break, reaching 
now from top of G down to left base N, right top O, to rims; and 
from top I through first circle; cud beneath right base N, touches 
T, to top of A. Another forming to right of serif of T to top of 
neighboring A. Cud now formed over tops GI of FUGIO. Reverse 
die state: a further recutting of this die, later than the pewter in 
the preceding lot and later than the usually seen pewter speci- 
mens from this die: K in NEW YORKE recut; Y of JERSEY strong; 
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W of DELAWARE smaller than on preceding lot, doesn’t touch 
line of circle; M M, A/A, R/R in MARYLAND; G/G, A/A in VIR- 
GINIA; N recut, IL touch, no line beneath IL in N. CAROLIN; 
R/R, O/O, L touches line, no line under IN in S. CAROLIN; G/G, 
I/I, A/A in GEORGIA, line break under IA. 

Purchased privately from Hollinbeck Stamp & Coin Company on June 
7, 1958. 


With the kind cooperation of Mr. Eric P. Newman, two of his pewter specimens were 
sent to ANACS for x-ray spectrographic analysis. The results were as follows: N 1-B. 
Tin: 72%, lead: 26°. copper: 1%, other trace elements. N 1-C. Tin: 84%, lead: 13%, 
copper: 1.5%, other trace elements. This analysis clearly establishes the fact that these 
pieces were made of a metal appropriately called pewter, or more technically, Ley metal. 
The older theory that these were made of over 90% tin can be laid to rest now. 
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2455 1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 2-C. VF-30/EF-40. 2457 1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 3-D. VF.3 a 


Low Rarity-3—. 244.8 grains. 39.7mm. 40°. CURRENCY. Medi- . grains. 40.7mm. 160°. E.G. FECIT. Dark gray. Slightly bent - 
um gray, a few dark obverse spots. Many obverse nicks and small verse gouge at 1:00; corrosion on the obverse, somewhat J 

gouges. Softly struck center of the obverse. Usual ornamented on the reverse. Usual ornamented edge device, also impertas 
edge device: twin olive leaves. The curve in the outer circle in applied as on the preceding lot. Obverse and reverse die st 

the obverse, beneath RE, is interesting. One can see the original as the preceding. 

correctly placed line beneath this additional curve. This does not Purchased privately from Thomas Elder in May 1935. 


appear to be damage, but rather a phenomenon of striking akin 
to suction, resulting in metal displacement. 


Nice E.G. FECIT Specimen 


Newman 3-D. Pewter 





2456 1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 3-D. MS-60 to 63, 
lustrous. Rarity-3. 252.8 grains. 40.0mm. 305°. E.G. FECIT. Bright 
silver gray. Edge device of twin olive leaves imperfectly applied 
in the press, only one band visible over most of the circumfer- 
ence. Full sun face, with eyes, nose, cheeks, and mouth sharply 
struck and visible without the aid of magnification! Old flaw in 
the center of the obverse field; scratches over date and ENCY. 
A very sharp impression, indeed. Obverse die state: clash marks 
under second T; G of FUGIO recut; I in BUSINESS repunched 
three times. Reverse die state: reverse center sinking, break around 
and through centers of state circles; R/E in AMERICAN; E/E, A/A, 
W/W in DELAWARE; A/A (second) in MARYLAND. 

Purchased privately from New Netherlands Coin Company on Janu- 
ary 22, 1956. 
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The Legendary Newman 5-D 





Lot 2458 
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2458 





The Legendary Newman 5-D 


Unknown to Crosby 
The Sole Specimen Traced 
First Auction Appearance Ever 





1776 Continental currency dollar. Pewter. N 5-D. Rarity-8, two 
recorded but the only one presently known. Floriated cross at 
end of obverse legend. AU-50. 302.0 grains, heavy weight. 
38.8mm. 180°. CURRENCY. Deep, attractive gray. Few old marks, 
but none which detract from the importance of the piece. Plain 
edge, no trace of any edge device ever applied to this piece. Struck 
from the fourth obverse die used for the coinage, that with the 
CURRENCEY misspelling, corrected to CURRENCY by impress- 
ing Y over E and a floriated cross over the final Y of the original. 
Obverse die state: Y cut over E, floriated cross over Y, a recutting 
of obverse 4. Recutting of Y over E was easy to do, but as noth- 
ing could go over the final, incorrect Y, a floral design was expe- 
diently adopted. This, however, may have been unsatisfactory, 
accounting for the rarity of the combination. Reverse die state: 
nearly as seen on the preceding two specimens of 3-D, sinking 
in center, but slightly earlier. Earlier development than on Robi- 
son: 90, another 3-D. The second specimen known, the other be- 
ing the piece plated by Taxay and Newman and said to be a rub- 
bing taken by Edgar Adams for his notebook, which is now in 
the American Numismatic Society library. That piece was very 
tight on the right obverse, while the Norweb coin shows a strong 
border above CURRENCY. Additionally, the Norweb piece is tight 
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on the reverse, with the circle around MASSACHS cut by the edge 
of the coin; the Adams rubbing piece had a wider border at that 
point on the coin. However, no hint or rumor of the Adams rub- 
bing coin has surfaced and it must be considered lost today. A 
major rarity, and perhaps the only opportunity to acquire this 
legendary specimen for another generation or so. 

Purchased privately from B. Max Mehl on January 11, 1937; possi- 
bly, earlier ex Brand Collection. 


Given the rarity of N 4-D and 5-D, each being Rarity-8; and the die break progres- 
sion on this, 4-D, and 3-D; it appears that obverses 4 and 5 were being used at the 
same time as 3, all in combination with a failing reverse D. It would be interesting to 
note if any N 3-D shows the very early state of the break on the reverse. It could be 
that N 4-D was cut as the first new die pair after 2-C, altered to 5-D, the reverse breaks 
in its first marriage, then obverse 3 cut by Elisha Gallaudet and married to reverse D. 

There appears to be a die axis distinction to be made between N 1-A through 2-C, 
and 3-D through 5-D combinations. The former mostly line up close to “medal turn” 
(35°, 20°, 5°, 100°, 45°, 40° the fourth being the only large discrepancy in this observa- 
tion). The latter are less regular (305°, 160°, 180°). The significance of this is unknown, 
but is suggestive of a second, discrete run of the pieces. Further, the lack of links be- 
tween the groups and the close links within each separate group also suggest a clear 
distinction between the two. It has been suggested that the first group was struck in 
New York City in July-August, 1776, the second in or near Philadelphia later. The die 
axis distinctions pointed to above may support this contention, but are also explaina- 


ble as a second run of the coinage struck off in the chaotic conditions in New York 
City in early September 1776. 
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1783 Treaty of Paris Medal 


Very Scarce Betts-614 
With ‘Continental Currency’’ Reverse 





2459 1783 Treaty of Paris medal. Betts-614. Rarity-7—. Pewter. EF-40. 


358.6 grains. 40.2mm. 225°. Outstanding condition, as the majority 
grade in the Good-Fine range. Medium gray in color. No distract- 
ing marks. Full rims, not ragged or bumped as seen on others 
(Newman plate, for example). Ornamented edge, resembling that 
found on the Continental currency dollars, pennies, and pewter 
specimens; deriving ultimately from the style of the Spanish co- 
lonial 8 reales. Other edge styles are known on the Treaty of Paris 
medal, namely: plain edge (Yale University, ex Betts); lettered 
(per Bett’s description of the Clay specimen). A lettered edge 
specimen was once in the Bushnell Collection, but has been lost 
since the late 1880s. Appleton owned an ornamented edge speci- 
men at one time. 

Obverse type: the Indian princess representative of America 
confronting Britannia seated, a dove of peace bearing an olive 
branch flying from the latter toward the former, St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don in the background, Monument beside, ship-of-the-line in the 
background FELICITAS:BRITANNIA:ET:AMERICA, MDCCL 
XXIII/SEP,T4 beneath the exergual line. Reverse type: said to be 
modeled on Newman’s reverse C of the Continental currency 
coinage, with New Hampshire placed to the right of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the top of the die. The date in the exergue of the 
obverse is that of the Treaty of Paris, 1783, which was actually 
signed on September 3, not 4. Both the die work and axis sug- 
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gest U.S. manufacture, not British. The date of the piece is prob- 
ably to be put before 1790, or at least while the Treaty of Paris 
was still fresh enough in the mind to make the proclamation of 
its day and month important and readily recognizable. Once con- 
sidered to be of the highest rarity. Betts knew of only two; our 
own description of the piece in the Scott Collection catalogue (June 
1975) listed but three specimens; while by the time of the Gar- 
rett sale (October 1980) four were known. 
Purchased privately from Baldwin's in 1961. 
The following specimens are known today. 
1. British Museum, tied for finest known, Uncirculated. Cf. page 61, 
British Historical Medals. 
2. John J. Ford Collection, tied with number 1 above, ex Brand 
Collection 
New England Collection. 
Norweb. 
Garrett: 1494. 
Bgwers and Ruddy/Scott: 71, ex Boyd. 
Yale University Collection, plain edge. 
ANS. 
Newman plate. 
10. Major eastern collection. 
11. Second eastern collection. 
12.-NASCA (11/87): 220. 
The writer expresses appreciation to both John J. Ford, Jr. and Carl Carlson for their 
help with the census information presented above. 
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CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 
CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


With the exception of a few excessively rare patterns, the 1776 dated Continental 
Dollars were the only American coins actually issued in the year of Independence. The 
designs are similar to those of the February 17, 1776 issue of Continental currency, al- 
though it is unclear which was designed first, the coins or the paper. Clearly there was a 
need for coin to support the quickly devaluated paper money, although it is less obvious 
that a large pewter coin would serve that purpose. The coins were probably struck in 
Philadelphia, and the one variety with the E.G. FECIT legend suggests the diesinker might 
be Elisha Gallaudet. 


UNIQUE PEWTER DOLLAR 


Lot No. 117 


117 1776 Continental Dollar. Newman 1-B. CURENCY. Pewter, and we be- 
lieve unique in this metal. Unlisted by Newman in his “The 1776 
Continental Currency Coinage” (1952), and unknown to him then, this 
specimen is from the dies with the reverse dots partly cut into lines 
from which about a dozen of the brass metal pieces are known. Another 
low grade example turned up in a 1968 Lester Merkin Auction, but was 
withdrawn prior to sale, putting its authenticity in doubt. Usual twin 
olive leaf edge. For Early American specialists we list the following 
details: 1. Large comma close below small N in AMERICAN, not small 
distant period. 2. Rays from central ring almost fill field between it and 
links, entirely unlike rv. C: the die was extensively reground in elimi- 
nating the dots. 3. Heavy die chip within the ring bearing PENNSILV, 
also absent on rv. C. 4. Large dot following GEORGIA, evidently one of 
the dots of rv. A, also absent on rv. C. 5. The dots partly obliterated by 
circular arcs are most plainly visible at rings labeled N.HAMP’S, CON- 
NECTT, R.ISLAND, N.YORKE, N.JERSEY, VIRGINIA and N.CARO- 
LINA. Very well struck, especially the diagnostic features. Perfectly 
centered with no corrosion or other marks. Even medium gray toning 
with some lustre in the letters. Certainly one of the most important 
pieces in this or any other sale of Early American coins. About Uncir- 
culated and choice. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 
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1776 Continental Currency Coin 


Newman 1-B Rarity-8 
Finest of the Three Known 


5566 1776 Continental Currency coinage. Newman 1-B, Dies 1-A.1. Pew- 


ter. Rarity-8. AU-58. The finest of the three known. 258.1 grains. 
38.5mm. 20°. Nice, bright silver gray, with original mint lustre on both 
sides. Nicer than Picker:117, the discovery coin; and a Fine example re- 
cently reported. Die states equivalent to Norweb:2451 and the Picker coin. 
Usual, twin leaf edge design. An important opportunity for the early Ameri- 
can coinage collector. 


Newman 1-B, dies 1-A.1 had been recorded only in brass prior to the appearance of an EF 
example in Stack’s sale of the Richard Picker Collection, October 1984. Its existence was un- 
known to Eric P. Newman when he wrote his monograph on the Continental Currency coinage. 
The present example, the finest of the three known, was included in a collection of miscellaneous 
United States and early American issues, unattributed and unrecognized. This is its first auction 
appearance, and first publication. A third example, which had been unrecognized as such, sur- 
faced at the 1990 ANA Convention. It was seen and authenticated by Breen and grades Fine. 





eLes> 


The present writer's ‘‘The Continental Currency Coinage of 1776,"' a study describing the die 
and metallic emission sequences of the coinage, is scheduled for publication in 1991 in the American 
Numismatic Association's Anthology volume. That study identifies the known dies, re-establishes 
their linkages and die emission sequences, and, more importantly, establishes the metallic emis- 
sion sequence for the coinage as a whole, encompassing varieties known struck in silver, brass, 
and pewter. Far from being ‘‘patterns,’’ as originally supposed, the emission in all its various 
metals was an integral one divided into two separate coinages, each quite distinct. In its incep- 
tion, records regarding which have not yet been discovered, it appears to have been a coinage 
scheme for the new Continental Congress, an early attempt at stabilizing the currency and promoting 
American sovereignty. The exigencies of wartime, together with the acute shortage of specie, seem 
to have put an end to the scheme very early in its short life. 

Since this description was written, the writer has learned of a third example of Newman 1-B 
struck in pewter. That piece was authenticated by ANACS years ago, without recognizing its rar- 
ity, and graded ‘‘Fine.’’ The owner has advised the present writer that its attribution was con- 
firmed by Walter Breen at the 1990 ANA Convention, thus making it the third, and least well 
preserved, known example of this rare die combination struck in pewter. 
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The present writer's ‘‘The Continental Currency Coinage of 1776,’ a study describing the die 
and metallic emission sequences of the coinage, is scheduled for publication in 1991 in the American 
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American sovereignty. The exigencies of wartime, together with the acute shortage of specie, seem 
to have put an end to the scheme very early in its short life. 

Since this description was written, the writer has learned of a third example of Newman 1-B 
struck in pewter. That piece was authenticated by ANACS years ago, without recognizing its rar- 
ity, and graded ‘‘Fine.’ The owner has advised the present writer that its attribution was con- 
firmed by Walter Breen at the 1990 ANA Convention, thus making it the third, and least well 
preserved, known example of this rare die combination struck in pewter. 


Newman 1-B, dies 1-A.1 had been recorded only in brass prior to the appearance of an EF 
example in Stack’s sale of the Richard Picker Collection, October 1984. Its existence was un- 
known to Eric P. Newman when he wrote his monograph on the Continental Currency coinage. 
The present example, the finest of the three known, was included in a collection of miscellaneous 
United States and early American issues, unattributed and unrecognized. This is its first auction 
appearance, and first publication. A third example, which had been unrecognized as such, sur- 
faced at the 1990 ANA Convention. It was seen and authenticated by Breen and grades Fine. 
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5566 1776 Continental Currency coinage. Newman 1-B, Dies 1-A.1. Pew- 


ter. Rarity-8. AU-58. The finest of the three known. 258.1 grains. 
38.5mm. 20°. Nice, bright silver gray, with original mint lustre on both 
sides. Nicer than Picker:117, the discovery coin; and a Fine example re- 
cently reported. Die states equivalent to Norweb:2451 and the Picker coin. 
Usual, twin leaf edge design. An important opportunity for the early Ameri- 
can coinage collector. 


Newman 1-B, dies 1-A.1 had been recorded only in brass prior to the appearance of an EF 
example in Stack’s sale of the Richard Picker Collection, October 1984. Its existence was un- 
known to Eric P. Newman when he wrote his monograph on the Continental Currency coinage. 
The present example, the finest of the three known, was included in a collection of miscellaneous 
United States and early American issues, unattributed and unrecognized. This is its first auction 
appearance, and first publication. A third example, which had been unrecognized as such, sur- 
faced at the 1990 ANA Convention. It was seen and authenticated by Breen and grades Fine. 


The present writer's ‘The Continental Currency Coinage of 1776," a study describing the die 
and metallic emission sequences of the coinage, is scheduled for publication in 1991 in the American 
Numismatic Association's Anthology volume. That study identifies the known dies, re-establishes 
their linkages and die emission sequences, and, more importantly, establishes the metallic emis- 
sion sequence for the coinage as a whole, encompassing varieties known struck in silver, brass, 
and pewter. Far from being ‘‘patterns,’’ as originally supposed, the emission in all its various 
metals was an integral one divided into two separate coinages, each quite distinct. In its incep- 
tion, records regarding which have not yet been discovered, it appears to have been a coinage 
scheme for the new Continental Congress, an early attempt at stabilizing the currency and promoting 
American sovereignty. The exigencies of wartime, together with the acute shortage of specie, seem 
to have put an end to the scheme very early in its short life. 

Since this description was written, the writer has learned of a third example of Newman 1-B 
struck in pewter. That piece was authenticated by ANACS years ago, without recognizing its rar- 
ity, and graded ‘‘Fine."’ The owner has advised the present writer that its attribution was con- 
firmed by Walter Breen at the 1990 ANA Convention, thus making it the third, and least well 
preserved, known example of this rare die combination struck in pewter. 
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5566 1776 Continental Currency coinage. Newman 1-B, Dies 1-A.1. Pew- 


ter. Rarity-8. AU-58. The finest of the three known. 258.1 grains. 
38.5mm. 20°. Nice, bright silver gray, with original mint lustre on both 
sides. Nicer than Picker:117, the discovery coin; and a Fine example re- 
cently reported. Die states equivalent to Norweb:2451 and the Picker coin. 
Usual, twin leaf edge design. An important opportunity for the early Ameri- 
can coinage collector. 


Newman 1-B, dies 1-A.1 had been recorded only in brass prior to the appearance of an EF 
example in Stack’s sale of the Richard Picker Collection, October 1984. Its existence was un- 
known to Eric P. Newman when he wrote his monograph on the Continental Currency coinage. 
The present example, the finest of the three known, was included in a collection of miscellaneous 
United States and early American issues, unattributed and unrecognized. This is its first auction 
appearance, and first publication. A third example, which had been unrecognized as such, sur- 
faced at the 1990 ANA Convention. It was seen and authenticated by Breen and grades Fine. 
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The present writer's ‘The Continental Currency Coinage of 1776,’ a study describing the die 
and metallic emission sequences of the coinage, is scheduled for publication in 1991 in the American 
Numismatic Association's Anthology volume. That study identifies the known dies, re-establishes 
their linkages and die emission sequences, and, more importantly, establishes the metallic emis- 
sion sequence for the coinage as a whole, encompassing varieties known struck in silver, brass, 
and pewter. Far from being ‘‘patterns,’’ as originally supposed, the emission in all its various 
metals was an integral one divided into two separate coinages, each quite distinct. In its incep- 
tion, records regarding which have not yet been discovered, it appears to have been a coinage 
scheme for the new Continental Congress, an early attempt at stabilizing the currency and promoting 
American sovereignty. The exigencies of wartime, together with the acute shortage of specie, seem 
to have put an end to the scheme very early in its short life. 

Since this description was written, the writer has learned of a third example of Newman 1-B 
struck in pewter. That piece was authenticated by ANACS years ago, without recognizing its rar- 
ity, and graded ‘‘Fine.’ The owner has advised the present writer that its attribution was con- 
firmed by Walter Breen at the 1990 ANA Convention, thus making it the third, and least well 
preserved, known example of this rare die combination struck in pewter. 
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CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


With the exception of a few excessively rare patterns, the 1776 dated Continental 
Dollars were the only American coins actually issued in the year of Independence. The 
designs are similar to those of the February 17, 1776 issue of Continental currency, al- 
though it is unclear which was designed first, the coins or the paper. Clearly there was a 
need for coin to support the quickly devaluated paper money, although it is less obvious 
that a large pewter coin would serve that purpose. The coins were probably struck in. 
Philadelphia, and the one variety with the E.G. FECIT legend suggests the diesinker might 
be Elisha Gallaudet. 


UNIQUE PEWTER DOLLAR 


Bot Now thd 


117 1776 Continental Dollar. Newman 1-B. CURENCY. Pewter, and we be- 
lieve unique in this metal. Unlisted by Newman in his “The 1776 
Continental Currency Coinage” (1952), and unknown to him then, this 
specimen is from the dies with the reverse dots partly cut into lines 
from which about a dozen of the brass metal pieces are known. Another 
low grade example turned up in a 1968 Lester Merkin Auction, but was 
withdrawn prior to sale, putting its authenticity in doubt. Usual twin 
olive leaf edge. For Early American specialists we list the following 
details: 1. Large comma close below small N in AMERICAN, not small 
distant period. 2. Rays from central ring almost fill field between it and 
links, entirely unlike rv. C: the die was extensively reground in elimi- 
nating the dots. 3. Heavy die chip within the ring bearing PENNSILV, 
also absent on rv. C. 4. Large dot following GEORGIA, evidently one of 
the dots of rv. A, also absent on rv. C. 5. The dots partly obliterated by 
circular arcs are most plainly visible at rings labeled NSHAMP’S, CON- 
NECTT, R.ISLAND, N.YORKE, N.JERSEY, VIRGINIA and N.CARO- 
LINA. Very well struck, especially the diagnostic features. Perfectly 
centered with no corrosion or other marks. Even medium gray toning 
with some lustre in the letters. Certainly one of the most important 
pieces in this or any other sale of Early American coins. About Uncir- 
culated and choice. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 
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FIRST COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Shoulders; LyD. XII. D. G. FR. ET. NAV. REX. MM.—Sun in 
splendor. Rev. Shield of France, crowned; GLORIAM 
REGNI TVI DICENT 1670. (They shall speak of the glory 
of thy kingdom.) MM—a—Paris. 5 Sous, Silver. Ex: 
tremely fine. Very rare. See plate. Leroux No. 251. 
See the article on this interesting coin in the Am. Jo. of 
Numismatics, Vol. XI., No. 3, Jan., 1877. Crosby, p. 133, 
plate III, No.5. Hoffman plate XCVI, No. 101. Breton, 
No. 502. 

1722 Louisiana. Louis XV. Crossed L’s crowned; SIT 
NOMEN DOMINI BENEDICTUM. Rey. COLONIES FRANCOISES. 
1722. H. Fine. Leroux, No. 253. Breton No. 506. 

1739 Louisiana. Louis XV. LUD. Xv. D. G. FR. ET. NAY. 
REX.: in center L crowned between fleur-de-lis. Rey. 
Crossed floreated L’s crowned. SIT NOMEN DOMINI BENE- 
DICTUM. 1739. 24 denier. Base silver. Une. B. 508. 

1767 Louis XV. Three fleurs-de-lis in wreath, crowned; 
SIT NOMEN DOMINI BENEDICTUM. 1767. Rev. Crossed 
Sceptres dividing L. Xv above A Paris Mm. COLONIES 
FRANCOISES. Copper. Very fine. 

1767 Same counterstamped rk F (Republic Francaise, 
1793). Fine. 2 pes. 


COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FIRST PATTERNS. 

1776 Dollar. CONTINENTAL CURENCY, 1776 surrounding 
double circle within which, sundial. Below it MIND your 
BUSINESS; between inner and outer circle, FUGIO, and the 
sun, with rays shining towards the dial. Border of dots. 
Rev. 13 links interlinked, each bearing name of a State, 
enclosing in central space a double circle with rays 
radiating therefrom; between inner and outer circle 
AMERICAN CONGRESS and in the centre WE ARE ONR. 
Border of dots. Edge engrailed. Silver. Original. 
Only silver impression from these dies and but one other 
in silver from the die in which CURRENCY is spelled with 
two r’s and signature of engraver B. G. FECIT. Very good 
and appears to have been in actual circulation. Though 
no records have been preserved of the authorization of 
this coinage yet the issuance of fractional paper notes 
bearing, on either side, the design of this coin would 
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FIRST COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 15 


seem to show that the coinage was authorized and that 
the fractions of the unit were issued in paper. And the 
designs were used on the cents of 1787. The records of 
Congress and of the Government are so extremely 
meagre and omit mention of so much business that came 
before them that the omission of a record does not prove 
that such an issue was not authorized or intended. 
Plate III. 

1776 Same. Brass; fine; extremely rare. About 5 known. 

1776 Same. Tin proof. Perfect specimen. Rare. 

1776 Same. Obv. currENcY. Rev. Same. Tin. Very 
fine. Rare. Plate III. 

1776 Same. Currency spelled with 2 r’s and between 
inner and outer circle, ©. G. FecIT (Edward Getz). Rev. 
Same type of different die; identifiable by fullsized N in 
AMERICAN as the preceding have small N with a period 
beneath it. Tin. Uncirculated. Very rare. Plate III. 

1783 Cent. LIBERTAS JUSTITIA. 1783. Laurel-wreath en- 
closing U.S. Rev. NOVA CONSTELLATIO Eye within glory 
of 13 rays, between each a star. Uncirculated. Light 
olive. C. Pl. VIT. 25. Plate V. 

1783 Cent. Same designs but wreath of olive (?), the 
leaves close to stem. Rey. Glory different style, the 
longest rays broadening to the ends. Very fine. C. 26. 
Plate V. , 

1785 Cent. LIBERTAS ET JusTITIA. 1785. Open wreath 
same as first, a break at bottom. U.S. in script. Rev. 
same die as last. C.28. Good. 

1785 Cent. Same obv. die-break just beginning. Rev. 
similar to first, but glory slightly smaller. C.29. Uncir- 
culated. Light olive. 

1785 Cent. Different dies. ©.4-C.R5. Ex. fine. Light 
olive. , 

1785 Cent. Different dies. Very fine. 

1785 Cent. IMMUNE COLUMBIA, in exergue 1785. Liberty 
seated r. on a box, holding a staff and flag with the r. 

_hand and balances in her extended I. hand. Rev. Nova * 
~ CONSTELLATIO *, Bye in centre of rays between points of 
which a star. Very fine. Light olive color. Extremely 
rare. Warner Coll. Whitman Coll. Plate V. 
1785 Cent. Same oby. Rev. counterfeit for English half- 
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For Immediate Sale 


Some Outstanding Rarities 


1894 “8S” DIME 


One of the GREAT rarities of the American Silver series. Only 24 
were struck. Brilliant Uncirculated Gem with Proof Surface..$2150.00 


1827 QUARTER 


Another great rarity. One of the most popular and sought after 
coins in the Quarter Series. Gem Uncirculated with proof-like sur- 
FORCE, SUR Teme. as ycnccascscncsmsicninss carsistacicaavimaccseooncs $1350.00 


1836 MILLED EDGE HALF DOLLAR 


_ This popular coin while not an important rarity but a genuine PROOF 
it is very scarce. Minute nick on edge, otherwise it is a gem 
BRILLIANT PROOF. .........:........ ahs esdscuisa antec ere $72.50 


1776 CONTINENTAL SILVER DOLLAR 


The rare Continental Dollar struck in silver. From the Col. Green 
collection. The first silver dollar struck for the United States, issued 
eleven years before the regularly authorized coin which was the 
Fugio Cent of 1787. It has similar devices and legends of the Fugio 
Cent. Obverse: WE/ ARE/ ONE in circle surrounded by AMERICAN 
CONGRESS in circle which radiate thirteen circles each inscribed with 
the name of the original colonies. Reverse: Sun looking down on sun 
dial, below MIND YOUR BUSINESS, below E. G. FECIT with FUGIO 
ABOVE. Around the circle in large letters CONTINENTAL CUR- 
RENCY. Weight 363 grains, 40 mm. Extremely fine and possibly 
UNIQUE. Original cost over $3,000. Extra Special ........ $1575.00 


1792 BIRCH CENT 


1792 Cent, One of the early U. S. Mint Issues known as the BIRCH 
CENT. A very rare colonial listed in ADAMS-WOODIN as A. W. 
10 with rarity 14 (Only 2 or 3 known). This rare cent is even larger 
than the large copper cent and has the name of the engraver Birch 
on the truncation of the neck of Liberty. This head, facing right has 
short flowing hair and is surrounded by the same obverse inscription 
as was borne by the silver center cent, i. e. LIBERTY PARENT OF 
SCIENCE & INDUSTRY. The reverse is similar to the pattern used 
on large cents. The edge is inscribed TO BE ESTEEMED * BE USE- 
FUL* This VERY FINE specimen is also from the Col. Green collec- 
ROY gi Ca aociacatn sascagsicieean gee ena ea $640.00 


EARLY AMERICAN COINS 
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A PAIR OF HISTORIC 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 





Lot No. 66 


66 1776 Continental Dollar. Newman 2-C, Hodder 2-A.3. CURRENCY. Pewter. About Uncirculated for sharpness. 
239.5 gns. Low R-3. Usual, twinned olive leaf edge device. Pale silver gray color, cleaned, some traces of lustre remain 
around the letters of the obverse. Many areas of tin pest on obverse partly buffed away leaving peculiar, round depres- 


sions on this side. Reverse much nicer. 


EG FECIT Variety 
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Lot No. 67 


67 1776 Continental Dollar. N.3-D, H.3-B. E G FECIT. Pewter. Brilliant Uncirculated. 258.3 gns. R-3. Usual, 
twinned olive leaf edge device. A very respectable example of this perennially popular issue. Both the obverse and reverse 
are toned to a rich, deep Harvard gray, the color being uniform on both sides and free from mottling. The strike was 
sharp, with all letters and design details on both sides clear and bold. There is a small touch of pest on the lower left 
obverse edge, but this appears to have stabilized and is not a matter of concern. On the reverse, LIN in N CAROLIN were 
struck over a shallow flaw and those letters are a trifle soft, but legible nonetheless. The only real accident to befall this 
coin over the past 222 years is a small nick between TA on the obverse. Taken all together, this is a very representative 
example of the EG FECIT variety and we would not be surprised to see it fetch a premium when sold. (SEE COLOR 


PLATE) 


Eric Newman suggested that the EG of EG FECIT (meaning 
“E.G. made this”) stood for Elisha Gallaudet, a New Jersey 
engraver known to have done work on paper currency issues. This 
may yet turn out to be an accurate guess, but in the absence of fur- 
ther evidence it is unproven. A study of the Continental Dollars 
published in 1991 showed that there were two distinct issues 
struck at different times. No one still knows what coinage purpose 
the pewter pieces served at the time they were made. Silver, brass, 
and pewter Continental Dollars were all part of some unified 
coinage plan, as all were struck interchangeably and at the same 
time. The die emission sequence worked out for the coinage has 


shown the old idea, that the pewter pieces were patterns, to be 
incorrect. It should also be noted that pure tin was not used to 
make these coins, despite inaccurate reports by Breen. Instead, the 
real alloy is a form of pewter called at the time “Ley Metal” (70 to 
80% tin, 15 to 30% lead). 

There are only four obverse and two reverse dies in the series, 
each one being recut as necessary, to make more coins. Obverse 3 
on this specimen shows obvious signs of buckling in a diagonal 
fashion, from upper right to lower left. Reverse B always seems to 
be broken around the circumference, and the writer has never seen 
a perfect state B. 
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EXTREMELY RARE 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR, NEWMAN 5-D 





@ 19 Continental Dollar or Unit, pewter, 1776, floriated cross after obverse legend (Newman 
5-D; Breen-1098), rarity 8, only the third specimen known of this important rarity, struck slightly 
out of round, edge encroaches on the tops of URRENC on obverse. edge to tops of leftmost circles 
(Maryland, Virginia, N. Carolina) on reverse. partially ornamented edge, rev. die crack evident in 
right-hand circles, fine, medium grey, basically free of post striking damage, very rare 

PROVENANCE: 

Waldo Newcomer; Colonel Green: Burdette Johnson. $10,000-15,000 
Three specimens of this rarity are now known. Other specimens include Norweb II:2458, sold by Bowers 
and Merena in March, 1988, and Lot 241 from the Christie’s sale of November, 1990. 





@ 20 Immune Columbia copper, pointed rays, stop and cinquefoil in legend, 13 stars (Crosby VII, 
30; Breen-1117), now high rarity 6 to low rarity 7, 144.6 grains, about average weight, a nice very 
fine to extremely fine, perhaps marginally better, natural edge flaw noted at I of COLUMBIA on the 
obverse, perhaps a dozen or so pieces currently accounted for $6,000-9,000 





@ 21 Connecticut copper, 1787, Mailed Bust Left (MM 8-0), rarity 3, 133.8 grains, 250 degrees die 
alignment, straight edge clip affects tops of ORI on obverse, bottoms of 178 on reverse, otherwise 
well-centered and sharply struck on both sides, a state not often seen for this die combination, 
choice very fine to extremely fine, medium tan, a tiny, natural flan flaw in the obverse bust’s hair, and 
another, slightly larger, on the reverse shield, still a very pleasing specimen $300-500 
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THE COLLECTIONS OF RUSSELL J. LOGAN & GILBERT G. STEINBERG 


Unique “Jumbo” 1776 Continental $1 


1776 Continental Currency dollar. Newman-1-C, Breen-1090. Rar- 
ity-8+. Large planchet, plain edge. MS-62 (PCGS). Choice pewter 
gray with rich lustrous silver gray remaining over much of the surfaces. 
Very few marks or flaws of any kind are noted even under scrutiny, in- 
deed, this piece has been remarkably well cared for since its time of 
striking. For accuracy, we mention a tiny spot under R inside 
the outer circle, a short abrasion just left of the date, and a tiny 
dig under O of CONNEC on the reverse. Intermediate die 
state for this obverse, with no advanced cracks and internal 
cud not yet extending above I of FUGIO. 

A truly remarkable specimen on an impressive oversized 
planchet, measuring 42.0 to 42.6 mm, substantially larger 
than the typical 39 to 40 mm planchets for a pewter Conti- 
nental dollar. Boldly struck with the obverse hugging the 
rim around 3:00, the reverse closer to center. The unusual 
planchet size allows the beaded die edge to be visible nearly 
all the way around each side, with a substantial unstruck 
area present around much of that border. 

The planchet retains the casting sprue just right of 12:00, 
and much of the circumference exhibits the parting line, also 
known as flash, the extra inherent metal left where two halves 
of a casting cavity come together. Even without this flash, 
typically trimmed from a planchet before its placement in the 
dies, this planchet would be notably oversized. It strikes us as 
probable that all pewter Continental dollar planchets started 
this size and shape, but were then trimmed and placed in the 
Castaing machine to imbue an edge device. The raison d’etre 
for this broad planchet is unknown, though Eric Newman noted that 
its size is essentially the same as a Spanish colonial milled 8 reales of the 
period. Newman called this piece, in a letter that will accompany this 
lot, “the largest pewter planchet we have seen” and suggested “it is not 
for us to speculate as to why [this piece] was made in its existing form 
as we have no facts to guide us. A larger than normal pewter planchet 
was cut for some reason and the coin was struck between other pewter 
strikings.” To our mind, it is possible that this planchet was positively 
typical at a certain stage in the production process, but was never sub- 
mitted to trimming and placement in the Castaing machine before 
coining (like all other known Continental dollars) for whatever reason. 


Plain Edge, Large Planchet 


(photo enlarged to twice actual size) 
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Breen called this a “trial impression” in his cataloguing of this specimen 
at its last auction appearance in 1975 based upon its lack of edge device. 
Breen also noted that a 1963 elemental analysis of this piece found that it 
was 95% tin. If this analysis held up to modern scientific scrutiny, that 
would make this piece unique in terms of its composition with a vastly 
higher concentration of tin than the typical pewter piece. Iwo 
specimens from the Eric Newman collection were tested by x-ray 
spectrography in 1988, revealing a 72% tin composition in one 
and 84% tin in the other. Michael Hodder, noting this precise 
specimen in his 1991 study of Continental Currency pieces in the 
ANA Anthology, stated “if its metallic analysis is trustworthy, it 
would be the only specimen tested showing such an elevated tin 
content.” On that basis, Breen’s assertion that this was a trial im- 
pression would perhaps be justified. 

This famed Continental dollar has been off the market for 
over a quarter century, during which time it was listed in Breens 
Encyclopedia as Breen-1090, therein plated and called “unique.” 
Indeed, we know of absolutely no other Continental dollar with 
a planchet similar to this piece, and studies of the series by 
Breen, Hodder, and Newman have likewise turned up no ex- 
amples like this one. Based upon its utter dissimilarity from 
other Continental dollars and its superlative state of preserva- 
tion, this is a numismatic delicacy non pareil and a worthy addi- 
tion to any advanced cabinet of early American coinage. 


Weight: 293.3 grains. Diameter: Horizontal axis: 42.6 mm. Vertical axis: 
42.3 mm. Specific gravitv: 7.25. Die alignment: 20°. 

Letters about this piece from Walter Breen (1976) and Eric Newman (un 
dated, 1990s) accompany this lot. 

There are basically two possible reasons why this coin has a large planchet and a 
plain edge: it is large for a reason, or it is large by accident. If the former is true, this 
coin was intended to specially represent the Continental dollar design on a larger 
than normal canvas — what reasoning may have been present at the moment is ob- 
viously up for further speculation. If, conversely, the latter is true, than this joins 
such issues as plain edge 1794 cents and plain edge Bust halves as an interesting earl) 
American error coin struck on a planchet not fully prepared to be coined. 

From Pine Tree Auction Companys Altman-Haffner sale, April 1975, 
Lot 676. Previously offered in Pine Tree Auction Companys Promised 
Lands sale, April 1974, Lot 332. Earlier recognized during an examina- 
tion of the ]. Pressman collection, Cleveland, ca. 1963. 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLER 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
In accordance with the terms of sale, each successful bidder also agrees to 
pay a buyer’s charge of fifteen percent (15%) of the winning bid recognized by 
the auctioneer. 
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THE JOHN J. FORD, Jr. COLLECTION 
PART I 


THE 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 
THE E.C.C. BOYD - JOHN J. FORD, JR. COLLECTION 
Coinage For the Embattled United States 


Our Nation’s First Dollars 


In all of United States numismatics there is no more historical coin than the 1776 Continental Dollar. It was the 
first coin authorized by the young Continental Congress. It was America’s first real Dollar coin. It was struck in 1776 
just about a month after the Declaration of Independence was signed. Its obverse and reverse types proudly proclaim 
American liberty and independence and affirm “We Are One.” The issue was first struck in New York while the city 
was surrounded by the British army and cannon fire could be heard on Wall Street. When New York fell to the 
invaders, the coiners smuggled their equipment across the Hudson River and joined the Continental Congress in 
flight to Pennsylvania. There, they struck more Continental Dollars until they either ran out of materials or were 
chased out by British cavalry. Barely 10 years later, European collectors discovered the 1776 Continental Dollar and 
were writing about it. 


When H.O. Granberg exhibited his silver EG FECIT 1776 Continental Dollar at the 1911 ANA convention in 
Chicago (this very piece is offered for sale below), famous numismatist and pioneer gold scholar Edgar H. Adams 
described the coin for the readers of the New York Sun newspaper. Adams wrote: 


“A United States silver pattern dollar, dated 1776 and valued at $5,000, which was exhibited at Chicago at 
the convention of the American Numismatic Association, brought to the immediate attention of both the gen- 
eral public and collectors a silver piece which for rarity, value and historical worth completely eclipses the cele- 
brated 1804 dollar, or indeed any other coin in the United States series. Even in some respects it is more 
interesting than the excessively rare and valuable silver pattern dollar or ‘mark’ of 1783, proposed by Robert 
Morris, the ‘Father of the Revolution.’ 


This coin, which is known as the Continental Currency dollar, is owned by H.O. Granberg of Oshkosh, Wis., 
and represents unquestionably the very first metallic issue to bear the stamp of the United States, or United 
Colonies, as the confederation was originally known. The Continental Dollar preceded by nine years the issue 
of the first regularly authorized cent of 1787-the Fugio or Franklin cent-and the issue of the latter coin no 
doubt was largely influenced by this first dollar, for it bore its principal features of design.” 


Great collectors of U.S. coins like Amon Carter, Louis Eliasberg, the Norweb Family and the Garretts included 
specimens of the 1776 Continental Dollar in their collections. Some have collected them for their historical impor- 
tance as early American coins. Others collected them as specimens of the first dollar denomination struck by the 
United States. Carter actually had three specimens, one struck in brass and two in pewter. 


The Silver 1776 Continental Dollar is really America’s first Silver Dollar. In that metal it is an exceptionally rare 
and desirable coin. A total of only four specimens survive in silver and they rarely trade hands. In fact, over the past 
90 years there have been only three auction sales of a silver specimen. That may be the reason why collectors do not 
know more about them. 


a Lee 


1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


Two of the four known silver 1776 Continental Dollars are of the CURENCY type. John Ford owns both of them. 
One, the Garrett specimen, will be found offered in the lots for sale below. That coin has been described by an old 
time collector who has seen it as a coin that has “a real colonial American feel.” 


The other two known silver Continental Dollars are of the distinctive EG FECIT type. The one offered here is the 
Granberg coin described by Adams in the quotation above. There has not been an auction sale of this type since the 
specimen offered here was last sold by us in 1947. The other known silver EG FECIT type is permanently impounded 
in Eric Newman’s museum collection, where it has been for more than 50 years. 


There is one brass specimen in the collection, a lovely piece and one of the nicest we have ever seen. The pewter 
pieces are outstanding. Two of them may be finest knowns and one of them may be the finest pewter Continental Dol- 
lar known of any type. That it is also an EG FECIT type only makes it that much more impressive. John Ford loves 
the Continental Dollar. It has been his long held belief that somewhere in the archives of the Continental Congress or 
the records of the Pennsylvania or New York Committees of Safety there are documents that will tell us the names of 
the men who authorized and struck the coinage. 


The first printed illustration of a 1776 Continental Dollar was published in Berlin in 1784 as part of Matthias 
Christian Sprangel’s book Allgemeines Historisches Taschenbuch. The piece was illustrated along with a Libertas 
Americana medal. It is probable that the variety published was a Newman 1-C. Five years later, Bishop Richard Wat- 
son published his scientific studies titled Chemical Essays. Watson analyzed a Continental Dollar and correctly found 
it was made of pewter. The earliest auction of a 1776 Continental Dollar was in the sale of Marmaduke Trattle’s col- 
lection held in London in June 1832, where a lot was described as including “Dollars...and two for dollars, in pewter, 
struck during the American War, 1776....” The finest known silver Continental Dollar is the ever-unavailable New- 
man museum EG FECIT. The second finest known silver Continental Dollar is the Ford EG FECIT offered below. 
The finest known in brass is the untraced Murdoch sale (to Brand?) N.1-A. The finest known pewter 1776 Continen- 
tal Dollar is the Ford EG FECIT also offered below. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 
THE HISTORY OF THE COINAGE 


— What is widely believed to have been the first reference to the 1776 Continental Dollars 
a> came in the pages of the June 27, 1776 issue of the The New-York Journal. A notice in 
the paper stated “We hear it is proposed, that after three months, the currency of all 
Copper Coin made of bad metal, or wanting in weight, is to be totally suppressed, 
and that the rest is to pass at the rate of 15 for an eighth part of a dollar. And if it 
shall appear that there is not a sufficiency for common use, that it will all be called 
in, and a new impression struck of Continental Copper Coin, of a larger size, 
twelve of which is to pass for an eighth of a dollar, after which no other Coppers 
are to pass current.” 













There is other surviving contemporary evidence about the 1776 Continental Dol- 
lars that can suggest why and by whom they were struck. The evidence points to 
the conclusion that they were an official issue of the Continental Congress. Eric New- 
-.» man noted that the Congress deliberately omitted the $1 denomination from its paper 
issues of July 22, 1776 through September 26, 1778. Newman was the first to suggest that 
Congress left out the paper dollar because it intended to strike a dollar coin. He felt the coin in 
question was the Continental Dollar. John Ford pointed out that the paper dollar was also omitted from New York 
state’s paper issue of August 13, 1776 and he suggested that New York had some role in making the 1776 Continental 
Dollars. The evidence all points to the Continental Dollars being an official Continental Congress issue with New 
York state playing some as yet unknown role in its mintage. 


The 1776 Continental Dollars were struck in three different metals: silver, brass, and pewter. The die emission 
sequences for the 1776 Continental Dollars show that they were all struck interchangeably, with brass pieces struck 
first followed by some pewters, then some more brass ones, then silvers and pewters together, and so on. In other 
words, the Continental Dollars were not trials or patterns or die set-up pieces. The coiners meant them to have some 
use as coins even if we cannot figure out what that purpose was. All numismatists agree that the silver Continental 
Dollars were our first real Silver Dollars. The weights of the surviving specimens show that the Congress wanted 
them to circulate only within the embattled colonies. It is quite possible that the Congress followed the earlier exam- 
ples of colonial Massachusetts and Maryland, both of which struck lightweight silver coins so their circulation would 
be restricted to the home colony. 


The reason why the brass and pewter pieces were struck is one of the great mysteries in early American numismat- 
ics. The brass Continental Dollars have been called the “large pennies” that were described in the 1776 New York 
Journal article. Not everyone agrees with this theory, however. The pewter pieces are even more problematic, since 
they had even less intrinsic value than the brass ones. They used to be called “patterns” but we know now that this is 
incorrect. 
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1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


A modern theory says that the Continental Congress intended the brass and pewter pieces to play the same role in 
commerce that the paper dollars did. They were to be currency backed by the Congress, which guaranteed their value 
at one dollar each. The newly made dollar coins could then circulate like paper dollars and would ultimately trade at 
whatever value the market wanted to place on them. Like paper dollars, which also had no intrinsic value and were 
only worth as much as one’s confidence in the government that backed them, the Continental Dollars in brass and 
pewter would also be a form of token currency. 


Numismatists who study the 1776 Continental Dollar do not know if Congress’ plan for a dollar coin ever came to 
pass in a big way. There are no newspaper stories about them circulating, for example. However, there is only one 
newspaper story that specifically mentions the New Jersey copper coinage, but we know that those coins circulated 
for many years. There are many circulated pewter Continental Dollars, three of the four known silver pieces show cir- 
culation wear, and most of the survivors in brass are also worn. It seems clear that many Continental Dollars actually 
did circulate at the time. It is likely that the papers of the day just did not consider them to be much of a story. 


If the Continental Dollar coins did circulate, then just like the paper Continentals, their market value would have 
collapsed as confidence in Congress declined. When times got tough, the public did not accept newfangled small 
denomination fiat currency for everyday transactions. It demanded silver or copper coins that were familiar and that 
held their values, not strange pieces of unusual size and material. As a result, the 1776 Continental Dollars were 
probably melted, the small mintage of brass pieces being turned into uniform buttons and the pewter ones into can- 
teens and buttons, things the army needed more than novel coins. The silver dollars could have stayed in circulation 
much longer, of course, but it is likely that they ultimately suffered the same fate and were melted. 


NUMISMATIC ANALYSIS OF THE COINAGE 


Interestingly, the 1776 Continental Dollars were not all struck at the same time or in the 
same place. Careful numismatic analysis of the coinage shows that it is made up of two 
different groups of coins. The first group includes the CURENCY and CURRENCY 
varieties (Newman 1-A, 1-B, and 2-B). The second one includes the EG FECIT, 
CURRENCEY, and floriated cross varieties (Newman 3-D, 4-D, and 5-D). 















Newman 1-A in brass was the original design for the type and was the first struck. 
N.1-B was struck next in brass, followed by some more N.1-B in brass and some in 
| pewter, then came a final run of N.1-B but only in brass. Next struck was N.1-C in 

pewter, to be followed by N.1-C in silver and then some more N.1-C’s in pewter. 
Finally, when obverse 1 was worn out, Newman reverse C was combined with a 
new obverse, N.2, and N.2-C was struck in pewter. 


The second group includes Newman obverses 3, 4 and 5 married to a new reverse, 
Newman D. This group is nearly as complex as the first. First struck were the silver and 

pewter N.3-D’s (EG FECIT). Next followed the pewter N.4-D’s (CURRENCEY), then another 
run of N.3-D’s in pewter at the same time as N.5-D (floral ornament) was being struck, ending with an additional 
quantity of N.3-D’s in pewter. 


There are no die links between these groups but each group is closely interlinked within itself. There are no punch 
links between the two groups, either. Specimens struck in brass are known from Group I but not from Group II (the 
existence of a brass Group II specimen reported by Eric Newman has not been confirmed). Group I coins have their 
reverses aligned “medal turn”. Group II reverse orientations are “coin turn”. Group I coins are slightly smaller than 
Group II pieces. The distinctions between the two groups are strong enough to suggest that their dies were cut by dif- 
ferent die-sinkers. It is also likely that they were struck in two different mints. 


It is almost certain that the first 1776 Continental Dollars were struck in New York City in the summer of 1776, 
just before the British captured the city in September. This fits with Ford’s observation that New York state omitted 
the $1 denomination from the paper currency issue of August 13. It is also supported by the evidence of the article in 
the late June issue of the New-York Journal. 


The New York mint may not have had enough time to strike all the 1776 Continental 
Dollars before the British captured the city. The coiners probably packed what they 
could and smuggled themselves and whatever machinery they could conveniently 
carry out of the city just before it fell to the enemy. Since the coinage was official 
Continental Congress business, the mint travelled with the Congress wherever it 
went. The second group of Continental Dollars was struck after the mint left New 
York, when the Congress settled in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia and Lancaster have 
been proposed as mint sites for the EG FECIT, CURRENCEY, and floral cross 
varieties. However, that is about all that can be said with any degree of confidence 
about the second group of Continental Dollars. If the initials EG really refer to 
Elisha Gallaudet, a New York engraver, then we know who engraved one of the three 
Group IT obverses. Ben Franklin noted a shortage of pewter for soldiers’ canteens in 
Pennsylvania at the time, so perhaps that is why the coinage ceased. 
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1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS, TREATY OF PARIS MEDAL 
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VERY RARE 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
The CURENCY Type With Partial Dotted Rings 







One of the Nicest Seen Struck in Brass 







Lot No. 1 


1776 Continental Dollar. Struck in Brass. CURENCY type. Choice Extremely Fine. One of the 
Nicest Seen. Newman 1-B, Hodder 1-A.2. 248.0 grains. Usual twin olive leaf edge device. Low Rarity-7. 
Very rare: about 10 to 12 known. The obverse of this piece is a pleasing, pale golden yellow brass in color, while 
the reverse is a uniformly darker shade. Old scratches in the center on both sides. The center of the obverse is 
about as well struck as this issue comes when found in brass, the horizontal lines above MIND soft, virtually no 
details remaining in the sun face save for its left eye, and some numerals on the sundial indistinct. As expected, 
the center of the reverse is a little soft but all the letters in WE ARE ONE are fully legible. Peripheries much 
more sharply struck as expected, all letters sharp and full on the obverse, all states’ names on the reverse bold 
and clear. Dotted rings partially cut into lines on the reverse very clear and bold even without the necessity of 
magnification. The surface is clear and crisp, essentially defect free on both sides. A remarkable example. This 
specimen is much nicer than the first Norweb coin and depending on whether you like dark or lighter gold color 
the equal of or nicer than the second Norweb piece. It is nicer than Roper’s, Laird Park’s and Robison’s, not 
quite as sharp as Taylor’s or Carter’s. The nicest two brass Continental Dollars the cataloguer has seen are the 
Brand II and Herdmann sale pieces. The obverse die perfect; the reverse shows repairs to the die by the 
engraver in N.YORKE and N.CAROLIN and die rust in the PENNSILV ring. The cataloguer has seen 10 of 
these. This variety is known struck in brass and pewter. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 


There has been some disagreement about what to call the different metals in which the Continental Dollars 
were struck. Brass specimens have been called bell metal, brass, and yellow bronze. Pewter ones have been 
called tin, and pewter. Some years ago four specimens were tested by x-ray fluorescence, two struck in pewter 
and two in brass. The testing showed that the pewter Newman 1-B was composed of 71.5% tin, 26.4% lead, 1.1% 
copper, 1.0% silver, the balance just trace elements. The pewter Newman 1-C was made of 83.7% tin, 13.3% 
lead, 1.6% copper, 1.4% silver, and the rest just trace elements. These results show that grey colored 1776 Conti- 
nental Dollars were made of a pewter alloy called at the time “Ley metal.” The brass N.1-A was made of 75.7% 
copper, 14.7% zinc, 2.8% silver, and 1.0% iron. The brass N.1-B was made of 73.6% copper, 21.5% zinc, .8% sil- 
ver, .5% iron, and 1.5% lead. This shows that yellow-brown 1776 Continental Dollars were made of brass. 


Ex Virgil Brand; F.C.C. Boyd Collections. 























Notes on the Dies: The most obvious feature of 
reverse B is in the rings which have been partially re- 
cut into lines. Remnants of the original dotted rings 
can be seen on many parts of the die. 


In its earliest state, seen only on brass specimens, 
there are attempts to correct the small breaks from 
K of N YORKE and A of N.CAROLIN. The breaks 
appear to have been ground down, deepening the 
fields above those letters. In the case of the latter the 
break was fully removed. In the case of the former 
there are two distinct die states of the repair. At first 
the repair was half-hearted and the break can still be 
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made out on the coins. Later, the break was fully- 
ground off the die and no trace of its former presence 
can be seen. Examples struck in brass show the first 
stage of repair to N YORKE. Both pewter specimens 
show the first stage repair, also. The fully repaired 
break has been seen only on brass specimens. 


In its latest state, noted on the brass 1-B ex Gar- 
rett:1489, a break or area of die rust has developed 
within the ring containing PENNSILV. The exact 
nature of this feature is unknown. 


Obverse 1 is always found in perfect condition in 
this combination. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY RARE SILVER 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
The CURENCY Type 
One of Just Two Known Struck in Silver 
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Lot No. 2 


2 1776 Continental Dollar. Struck in Silver. CURENCY type. Fine/Very Good. N.1-C, H.1-A.3. 377.0 ens. Struck 
on a broad and handsome 41.0 mm. planchet. Usual twin olive leaf edge device, incomplete in places. Rarity-8. 
Exceptionally rare: one of only two known. Both the obverse and reverse of this attractive, silver piece are toned 
in a rich coin silver gray shade. There are areas of pale iridescent blue and rose showing, principally around portions 
of the obverse periphery. The obverse is soft at the lower right, N of CURENCY being soft but this is normal for the 
two silvers and rather typical for the variety even when found in pewter. Elsewhere on this side all the letters of the 
legend are complete, the date is full and bold, the central device is sharp and the letters in MIND YOUR BUSINESS 
and FUGIO are clear. The reverse is much more softly struck than the obverse, the piece appearing flatter here than 
on the front and the peripheries are soft, particularly at the upper right and lower left. Some of the states’ names are 
indistinct, but the majority are fully legible and the central device, AMERICAN CONGRESS WE ARE ONE is sharp 
and bold. There are interesting ghost outlines on the reverse, at the rim at about 8:30, which are very suggestive of 
the remnants of a ground down undertype. However, the edge device is the same sort as seen on the pewters, and no 
identifiable undertype has ever been detected on any of the silver Continental Dollars. One very tiny rim tic on the 
reverse at about 8:30 is noted, for accuracy’s sake. At the time this was last offered for sale, in the Garrett Collection 
(lot 1491), it was unique. Since that time one other has been discovered, our own Corrado Romano sale piece (lot 24) 
struck on a narrower planchet. No obvious signs of an undertype are visible (these have been described as struck over 
Spanish colonial 8 Reales pieces but to date no definite evidence of an undertype has been found). This piece has been 
described as having a wonderful “colonial feeling” to it. Obverse die broken above ‘GI’ but without extensions of the 
break to the left or right; the reverse seemingly perfect. This variety is known in silver and pewter. (SEE COLOR 
PLATE) 


Our 1987 Corrado Romano sale cataloguer (the late 
Carl W.A. Carlson) described the die states of that piece 
in comparison with the presently offered coin in these 
words: “This specimen represents a later die state than 
that of the Garrett coin, the die buckling evident on the 
earlier piece from right central obverse to the rim weak- 
ening the N in CURENCY now being succeeded by a 
much greater degree of die buckling, running in fan 
shape from the sun face to the rim in the same area, vir- 
tually obliterating the center of the sundial and elimi- 
nating most of the left half of the second C in 


CURENCY, though the present specimen shows less 
actual wear. Without question, both were struck after 
the production of the pewter specimens from the same 
dies, but before failure of the obverse die led to intro- 
duction of the new N.2 obverse. Apparently, the previ- 
ously struck silver of the Spanish dollars, even if 
annealed before overstriking, proved too tough for the 
dies, and they began to break down on the right obverse 
(similar ’die buckling’ is known on some 1794 Half 
Cents, New Jersey Cents, and Connecticut Cents, 
among others of the same general period).” 


Ex Garrett Collection (Bowers & Ruddy, October 1, 1980, lot 1491, said there earlier ex Clay, Seavey, Parmelee, Mills, and Ellsworth Collec- 
tions). 


Notes on the Dies: Reverse C represents a radical revision of B. Rather than being a simple re-cutting of dotted rings 
into full lines the die was completely re-worked and the dotted lines mostly ground off and replaced by full lines (in 
places the underlying dots still remain visible). The comma that followed the ‘N’ of AMERICAN on die B became a 
period when the die was lapped. The additional shadowing added to the rings on die B disappeared when the die was 
lapped. 


In this combination obverse 1 began to show signs of age. In its earliest state obverse 1 is found stil] perfect. Then a 
thin break develops which connects the upper right serif of ‘G’ to the upper left serif of ‘I’ in FUGIO. The die fails fur- 
ther at this point and the break grows into a pronounced cud covering the tops of ‘G’ and ‘I’. Later still, subsidiary 
breaks grow from the cud. One follows the line of the outer circle and emerges from it under the second ‘N’ and the 
space between that letter and the neighboring “T’ of CONTINENTAL where it forms its own cud which joins the bot- 
tom tip of ‘N’ and the lower serif of “T’. This branch break continues on through the base of the second ‘T’, ending at 
the ‘A’ beside it, where another, smaller, cud forms. The other subsidiary break also follows the line of the outer circle, 
but only for a short distance, emerging above the center of the right side of ‘U’ in FUGIO. From there it branches 
upward, engaging the lower right serif of the left stroke of the first ‘N’, continuing on to reach the top right of ‘O’, and 
thence to the border beading. 
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1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


NEAR-CHOICE 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
The CURENCY Type 


3 1776 Continental Dollar. Pewter. CURENCY type. Near-Choice Brilliant Uncirculated. N.1-C, H.1- 
A.3. 271.8 gns. Usual twin olive leaf edge device. Rarity-3. The obverse is a gorgeous looking pale silver gray in 
color, the shade almost uniform. The surfaces are bright and show considerable reflectivity, particularly when 
angled through the light. The reverse is a similar shade save for a line of darker toning spots across the lower 
third of this side. Well struck on both sides, the obverse details complete and the reverse remarkably sharp, 
being one of the sharpest impressions this cataloguer can remember seeing. Apart from the toning problems on 
the reverse, this piece has no other defects requiring particular mention, here. Struck from perfect dies. This 
variety is known in silver and pewter. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 


Ex Virgil Brand; F.C.C. Boyd Estate. 


Notes on the Dies: Pewter specimens are known showing all stages of the obverse break, from perfect to near 
collapse. Perfect and early (before the break over ‘GI’ became a cud) state specimens are somewhat scarcer than 
later state ones. The commonest Uncirculated specimen is an example of the later states of the obverse. 


ATTRACTIVE 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 


Lot No. 4 


4 1776 Continental Dollar. Pewter. CURENCY type. About Uncirculated. A second. N.1-C, H.1-A.3. 258.5 
gns. Usual twin olive leaf edge device. Rarity-3. Both sides of this piece are mostly light silver gray in color. 
There are several areas on the obverse where the toning is darker, while on the reverse there is a scattering of 
speckled darker toning spots principally in the center and on the right. Well struck overall, despite the late state 
of the obverse die, with virtually full detail showing everywhere. Struck from the broken state of the obverse. 
This variety is known in silver and pewter. 


Ex Virgil Brand; F.C.C. Boyd Collections. 
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1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


GEM 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
The CURRENCY Type 


5 1776 Continental Dollar. Pewter. CURRENCY type. Gem Brilliant Uncirculated. Prooflike. N.2-C, 
H.2-A.3. 239.4 gns. Usual twin olive leaf edge device. Rarity-3. An absolutely spectacular example, quite possi- 
bly the finest known of the type. Both the obverse and reverse surfaces are bright, fully reflective, and if this 
were a 19th century issue might be considered to be fully prooflike. The piece is toned in a lovely, medium silver 
gray shade, the reverse slightly lighter in color but matching the obverse quite nicely. The strike is particularly 
sharp on both sides, with the central detail in the sundial’s numerals and the rays surrounding the central 
reverse type sharp and bold, as if struck yesterday. Well centered on both sides with all the design details fully 
on the flan. A remarkable specimen and in a word, superb, nearly as pristine as the day it was first coined. 
Struck from near perfect dies. This variety is known only in pewter. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 


Ex George H. Earle Collection (Henry Chapman, June 25, 1912, lot 2133); Hillyer Ryder; F.C.C. Boyd Collections. 


MARYLAND at the bottom and N.HAMPS at the 
top of the die. The die is known in perfect condition, 


Notes on the Dies: Obverse 2 shows no deteriora- 
tion over its life even in combination with the latest 


state of reverse C. 


In this combination reverse C developed a patch of 
die rust inside the ring below PENNSILV which pro- 
gressively grew thicker and longer until it reached 
almost across the diameter of that ring. Other patches 
of die rust can also be seen developing in the rings at 


with faint traces of rust, noticeable traces, and 
heavy rust. N.1-C does not show this rusting, and it 
is clear that N.1-C was struck first. However, as 
reverse C is also known in a perfect state (although 
this state is rarer than the rusted state) it is possible 
that some 2-C may have been struck before obverse 
1 was finally retired. 


PLEASING 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 


1776 Continental Dollar. Pewter. CURRENCY type. About Uncirculated. A second. N.2-C, H.2-A.3. 239.4 
gns. Usual twin olive leaf edge device. Rarity-3. The obverse and reverse are both bright silver gray in color 
around the peripheries, centers a slightly deeper shade of gray. There is considerable, original mint brilliance 
around the rims, and many of the rings on the reverse are bright and reflective. Nicely sharp, the obverse shows 
all of the letters in the legend bold, the date is full, the central devices sharp, and on the reverse all of the states 
names are fully legible and the central legend is complete. There are no important defects requiring mention. 
Struck from near perfect dies. This variety is known only in pewter. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 


Ex Virgil Brand; F.C.C. Boyd Collections. 
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1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


EXCEPTIONALLY RARE SILVER 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
The EG FECIT Type 
One of Just Two Known Struck in Silver 


7 1776 Continental Dollar. Struck in Silver. EG FECIT type. Extremely Fine. N.3-D, H.3-B. 362.7 gns. 
Struck on a broad 39.6 mm. planchet. Usual twin olive leaf edge device, incomplete in places. Rarity-8. Excep- 
tionally rare: one of only two known, the other being the Newman piece ex Earle, Newcomer, Green. A 
really lovely silver specimen. Both sides are deeply toned in rich coin silver gray, with areas of very pale irides- 
cent rose and blue showing. The obverse is well centered, if slightly tight at the upper left, but all of the letters 
in CONTINENTAL CURRENCY 1776 are clear and fully on the flan. There is a partial border of denticles on 
this side, those at the upper left running somewhat off the flan. In the center, FUGIO is bold, MIND YOUR 
BUSINESS is sharp, and the all important EG FECIT can be fully read. The sun face is soft, as usually seen on 
even the sharpest of the pewter specimens (silver being a harder metal to strike, some softness on the highest 
points is to be expected). On the reverse, the central device AMERICAN CONGRESS WE ARE ONE is bold and 
every single state’s name can be read without the aid of magnification. There is a partial border of denticles on 
this side, those at the lower left running off the flan. The piece shows some light adjustment marks in the center 
of the reverse and along the lower right obverse rim suggestive of planing down an undertype, but there are no 
other signs that this piece might have been struck over a host coin and so the jury is still out as to whether or 
not the silver Continental Dollars were struck over Spanish 8 Reale pieces. Obverse die perfect; reverse break as 
on the magnificent pewter 3-D to follow, while the smaller breaks in N.YORKE and VIRGINIA and under 
N.CAROLIN seem later. While the pedigree of this piece was not recorded, it must have been H.O. Granberg’s, 
exhibited (but not plated) in the 1914 ANS Exhibition catalogue. There are only two known in silver and the 
Karle-Newcomer-Newman coin was described on p.21 of the ANS catalogue and was plated. Granberg’s was not 
plated but it was described on p.19 as also being silver. Stack’s sold a silver EG FECIT in December 1947 in an 
unplated catalogue and described it as ex Green (incorrect) and Granberg (correct). Since Newman owned his in 
1947 the Ford coin must have been Granberg’s. Breen’s pedigree listings for this type in his Encyclopedia are 
inaccurate. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 


Ex Stack’s sale of December 1947; F.C.C. Boyd Estate. 


Notes on the Dies: Obverse 3 is the famous EG FECIT signature die. It is one of the very few early American 
coins actually signed by its engraver, others being the Chalmers pieces signed TS for Thomas Sparrow and the 
unique New Jersey copper signed WM for Walter Mould. Exactly who the E G who signed the Continental Dol- 
lar was is not absolutely certain. Eric Newman made a case for Elisha Gallaudet but this is open to challenge. 
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1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLARS 


SUPERB 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
The EG FECIT Type 
Probable Finest Known Struck in Pewter 


Lot No. 8 


8 1776 Continental Dollar. Pewter. EG FECIT type. Superb Gem Brilliant Uncirculated. Prooflike. As 
close to a Proof as this war-time mint could come. Probable Finest Known, the cataloguer has never 
seen another like it. N.3-D, H.3-B. 268.1 gns. Usual twin olive leaf edge device. Rarity-3. A simply superb speci- 
men! Both the obverse and reverse of this important type coin are brightly reflective, nearly fully prooflike, and 
this might almost qualify for full 19th-century Proof status! Possibly the finest known pewter Continental Dol- 
lar of any type known today. The obverse and reverse are bright silver gray in color. The surfaces are flashy 
everywhere, with bright mirrors that are deep enough, in places, to actually reflect its surroundings. Very 
sharply struck on the obverse, the sun face is complete even to its mouth! On the reverse all the letters in the 
states’ names are bold, the rings surrounding them are sharp, the central legend is complete, and the only soft- 
ness is in the letters of CON and those on the right side of WE ARE ONE, which were directly opposite the high- 
est point on the obverse (the center). The all important EG FECIT is clear, sharp, and extremely bold. The 
obverse is struck slightly off center, to the upper left, affecting only the denticles there; reverse perfectly cen- 
tered. Obverse die perfect; reverse circular break ends inside the Delaware link at right, Virginia at left. This 
variety is known in silver and pewter. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 


Ex Virgil Brand, F.C.C. Boyd Collections. 


Notes on the Dies: Throughout its life obverse 3 
showed no signs of failure. Its retirement must have 
marked the end of the coinage of Continental Cur- 
rency pieces. 


In this marriage, the earliest of three for reverse D, 
the die developed a linear break through the centers of 
the rings on the left side of the die (the viewer’s right). 
In the earliest state the break extends from within the 
rings under MASSACH through the rings under N, 
JERSEY and PENNSILYV. At this stage the break does 
not extend into the ring under CONNECT,T. In its 
latest state the break nearly encircles the die running 
from within the ring under GEORGIA, cutting 


a 


across the base of the ring under N.HAMPS and 
ending under DELAWARE. On the viewer’s left the 
break can be seen in the rings beneath N,CAROLIN 
and S,CAROLIN. Faint traces can also be seen in the 
rings under MARYLAND and VIRGINIA but only 
on sharp specimens in the latest state of the die. 


N.3-B in pewter is found with early and later 
states of the reverse break. The two silver 3-D’s do 
not show the break extending through the ring 
under CONNECT,T. It would appear that silver and 
pewter 3-D’s were struck at the same time. After the 
silver pieces were coined more pewter 3-D’s were 
struck. 
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EXTREMELY RARE 1776 CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 
The CURRENCEY Variety 
The Finest Avaliable to Collectors 





Lot No. 9 


9 1776 Continental Dollar. Pewter. CURRENCEY type. Choice Extremely Fine. The Finest Available 
to Collectors. Second Finest of the Four Known. N.4-D, H.4-B. 277.9 gns. Unusual plain edge. Rarity- 
7+. Extremely rare: only four specimens are known, including the permanently impounded Newman coin ex 
Boyd (the finest), this specimen, and two others owned privately. Both sides are toned in a really rich, authentic 
and pleasing looking silver gray. There are considerable traces of original mint lustre still remaining in the let- 
ters of the obverse legend, and around portions of the rings on the reverse. The obverse is well centered, with all 
the letters in the legend complete, and the date full. Sundial, MIND YOUR BUSINESS, and FUGIO all fully leg- 
ible on this side. On the reverse, the letters in the states names are all completely legible and the central device 
is sharp and bold. In the die, the date was first punched in as 7776. When the mistake was noticed, the engraver 
gouged out of the die the crossbar at the top of the first seven and then shorted the downstroke to make a 
numeral 1 by gouging a little out of its length. These repairs are all easily visible on the coin. This variety is 
known only in pewter. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 


Ex New Netherlands’-Seaby’s joint sale of November 6, 1970, lot 429; John L. Roper 2nd Collection (Stack’s, December 8, 1983, lot 202). 


Notes on the Dies: Obverse 4 is commonly referred 
to as an error because of the CURRENCEY mis- 
spelling. The identical misspelling occurs on the Feb- 
ruary 17, 1776 paper currency issue which has been 
thought to have been the prototype for the coinage’s 
obverse design. The error spelling was noticed early. 
To correct it, the engraver punched a Y over the 
extra E in CURRENCEY and the original Y was re- 
engraved into a floral cross shaped ornament, creat- 
ing Newman’s obverse 5. Judging from the rarity of 
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N.4-B the correction was made fairly early in its 
working life. 


The reverse on N.4-D is in a later die state than 
seen on many N.3-D’s. The break now runs from 
GEORGIA through PENNSILV on the viewer’s 
right and is visible under N,CAROLIN and S,CAR- 
OLIN on the left but it does not seem to extend into 
the ring below DELAWARE on examples studied. 
N.4-D seems to have been struck after many, but not 
all, N.3-D’s. 


1783 TREATY OF PARIS MEDAL 


MAGNIFICENT 1783 TREATY OF PARIS MEDAL 
Continental Dollar Reverse Type 
The Second Finest Known 


Lot No. 10 


1783 Treaty of Paris Medal. Pewter. About Uncirculated. The Second Finest Known. Crosby, p.370; 
Betts 614. 39.4 mm. 353.6 gns. Usual twin olive leaf edge device (a single plain edge piece was described in the 
Yale collection and a unique lettered edge one reported in the Clay Collection by Appleton in 1867). Very 
scarce. Rarity-6+. The cataloguer has seen 12 and knows of a handful more. This piece is finer than every 
other one seen save the example in the British Museum. The Murdoch sale piece was similarly magnificent and 
if different from the BM’s would make Ford’s third best. The major collectors of the past, including both Gar- 
retts and the Norweb family usually included one of these among their Continental Dollars. Both the obverse 
and reverse are beautifully toned in that rich deep silver gray that good pewter takes on over long periods of 
time. The centers are mostly a uniform gray while around the peripheries on both sides is bright, paler gray 
original mint lustre. There is a nearly complete border of denticles visible around the rims on both sides, as well. 
On the obverse the standing Indian on the left and seated Britannia on the right are bold, the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the column of the Monument in the left background are sharp, and the dove of peace is sharp and 
even its olive branch is visible. On the reverse the names of the individual states are sharp save for those of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, the central device AMERICAN CONGRESS WE ARE ONE is sharp. The piece is far 
superior to anything that has been offered on the market in the last 75 years, or more. The obverse type shows: 
on the left, the United States represented by an Indian holding a bow in her right hand receiving the signed and 
sealed treaty in her left; on the right, Britannia seated facing America; between the parties a dove of peace fly- 
ing toward America with an olive branch in its beak; and in the background the Dome of St. Paul’s and the 
Monument, London landmarks. Inscribed around is FELICITAS BRITANNIA ET AMERICA [“British and 
American Friendship”]; while below is the date MDCCLXXXIII Sept. 4 [“September 4, 1783”], marking the day 
on which news of the treaty signing in Paris (September 3) was heard in London. The reverse is the type of the 
Continental Dollar of Newman reverse C, which shows New Hampshire at the top. The cataloguer suggested in 
the description of Norweb:2459 that the piece was American made ca. 1790. On reflection, he feels that this was 
incorrect, and that the piece is as it appears, a British medal that copies the reverse type of the Continental Dol- 
lar that was made in September 1783 to celebrate the end of the American-British war. (SEE COLOR PLATE) 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFERING OF 1776 
CONTINENTAL CURRENCY DOLLARS 
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UNIQUE PLAIN EDGE 
CONTINENTAL CURRENCY DOLLAR 


(See lot 85) 
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i 332 CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. 1776. Pewter Dollar. 
One R in CURENCY. Newman 1-C. Borderline 
Unc., considerable original brilliance, some gray 
tone, minor handling marks, none serious, Struck 
on an exceptionally broad planchet so that blank 
areas show around full reverse border beads and 
(except for one small segment at right) around full 
obv. border beads. Plain edge. Planchet irregular 
as made, not round, and there is no evidence that 
it ever went through the castaing machine (which 
imparted the twin-leaves edge found on all normal 
Continental Dollars). Evidently some kind of trial 
impression, not intended for regular circulation, 
as it would immediately have raised questions on 
the part of any recipient offered it as a regular 
coin. From one of the earliest die states known, 
showing only the very beginning of the usual break 
above GI, somewhat similar to the Guidebook 
illustration. The piece carries its own credentials, 
but for certainty and out of scientific curiosity it 
was tested about 1963 and found to be, like other 
Continental pewter dollars, in excess of 95% pure 
tin without any significant proportion of lead; its 
physical characteristics are obviously those of a 
struck coin, its die—identity certifies to its genuine— 
ness. Beyond any possible doubt, unique. Ex Press— 
man coll. (Photo) 








333 1776. CONTINENTAL CURRENCY Dollar with 
E G FECIT (Elisha Gallaudet made it). Pewter. 
Newman 3-D. Brilliant Unc., rev. with faint be- 
ginings of pale gray tone within rings, along with 
a few minute signs of handling. Moderately ad— 
vanced die crack through links. Immaculate, and 
a splendid display piece; the tiny handful of mint 
State ones are mostly spotted and stained, or show 
“tin pests,” from all of which this beauty is hap— 
pily free; far superior to the Gilhousen coin, or 
most others auctioned in recent years. (Photo) 


done by the edge lettering machine before striking. 
Beautiful and scarce. (Photo) 


331 Franklin Press Halfpenny. 1794. Dalton & Hamer 
(Middlesex) 307a. So-called “perfect” die, no 


break at press; as always, with the very small 334 1776. Another Newman 3-D. Fine to VF, dark gray, 


breaks (?) at ERT. Oby. AU and sharply struck, 
rev. more like VF—EF with some handling marks, 
none serious. Light brown, some traces of faded 
mint color around letters. Far rarer than the 
broken die coins. (Photo) 


with plenty of nicks and dents, no single one 
serious. Evidently someone's pocket piece—we 
would like to think it was carried in some Con-— 
tinental Congressman’s pocket during the troublous 
years of the Revolution. 


BRASS CONTINENTAL DOLLAR, NOVA CINSTELLATIO CENTS, FUGIO COPPERS 34 


POSSIBLY FINEST KNOWN 
OF THE EXTREMELY RARE 
BRASS CONTINENTAL CURRENCY DOLLAR 





335 Federal Coinage Proposals. Continental Currency. 
1776 Dollar. Newman 1-B, CURENCY with one 
R. Rey. beaded circles partly cut into rings. 
BRASS, regular edge of twin olive leaves. Ex— 
tremely Fine, reverse with light evidence of double 
striking. Few faint scratches which have the ap- 
pearance of having been in the original planchet 
before striking. Well struck, toned light greenish 
olive. Extremely rare, no auction record recent 
enough to mean anything. Believed by Taxay to 
be a proposal for a cent or 1/100 of the Spanish 
Dollar; believed by Newman to be a trial piece. 
What ever its purpose, it is an official issue of 
Continental Congress and an extreme rarity, less 
than seven now traced, of which one is mutilated 
by a bullet hole and at least two others are well 
worn or corroded. At least tied for finest known 
and possibly will qualify overall as finest. At least 
80 times rarer than the regular pewter dollar. 
(Photo) 


336 NOVA CONSTELLATIO Coppers. 1783. Small U. S.: 
pointed rays. Crosby 2—B. Extremely Fine, sharply 
struck. Light chocolate brown; trivial handling 
marks, plainest near U.S. In sharpness this yields 
nothing to the Breisland coin at $460; sharper than 
the Crosby Plate coin! (Photo) 


UNCIRCULATED NOVA CONSTELLATIO 
POSSIBLY CROSBY PLATE SPECIMEN 


337 1785. U.S. in script monogram; pointed rays. Crosby 
3-B. UNCIRCULATED, needle sharp strike from 
severely rusted and broken dies. Loss of detail on 
parts of rays is as made, invariable in this ex— 
tremely late rusted die state. Rose and gold color 
with a few pale green overtones, most of these 
tints faded from mint color though there is evi- 
dence that the piece was cleaned long ago. Ap— 
parently the CROSBY PLATE COIN, pictured on 
plate VII, no. 29 (rays side only); absolute proof 
is lacking since Crosby made electrotype shells 
and photographed those, hence the minute spots 
(which would confirm the coin’s identity) are not 
visible on the plate, and may have occurred later 
anyway. Ex Henry C. Hines coll., as “Finest 
Known”; New Netherlands 36th sale, Jan. 26, 
1952, lot 526, as “Uncirculated . . . a choice sharp 
impression with considerable mint lustre ... minute 
planchet defect on the reverse edge.” (Photo) 


1783. CONSTELATIO with one L; blunt rays. Crosby 


3-C. Nearer AU than EF, excellent sharp strike: 
eyebrow hairs plain; natural light faint traces of 
faded lustre. Beautiful example, in quite extra— 
ordinary condition, almost though not quite com— 
pletely free of minute signs of handling. Breisland 
had none. A condition census coin, exceeded by 
two mint state examples, one of them Cleneay 309 
(not traced in many decades), the other lot 451, 
New Netherlands 60th sale; tied by at most a 
couple of others. Of extreme rarity in this grade, 
and well worth a record price! (Photo) 


1785. Similar. Large wide date. Crosby 5—-E. Usual 


weak strike from crumbling and defective dies; 
surfaces suggest a grade of nearly VF despite 
light nicks, sharpness falls a little short of Fine. 
Rare, almost unobtainable choice or well struck; 
one of the three rarest varieties of this date... _ 





EXCEEDINGLY RARE 
FUGIO CLUB RAYS, CONCAVE ENDS 


340 Fugio Copper. 1787. Newman 5-F: Club Rays, con- 


cave ends, FUGIO normally spelled, and the only 
die of this type (obvs. 2 and 23 have FUCIO). The 
die is further remarkable for the amount of hand 
finishing: note the horizontal hatching and cross— 
matching in field of sundial, three different direc— 
tions in all. Very Fine, sharply struck on a de— 
fective planchet which has acquired some porosity; 
chocolate brown with devices highlighted; every— 
thing bold except the cinquefoils dividing UNITED 
STATES, the upper one weak as always, the lower 
obscured by a planchet defect; no noticeable nicks, 
dents, or scratches. Finest known to us, far finer 
than the Newman plate coin! Rarer than the 2-C, 
of which Breisland’s brought $3,750 in June, 1973. 
No auction record known to us for this type with— 
in the last 25 years. Besides this and the Newman 
plate coin we have heard of two others only. 
Though other specimens have turned up of vir— 
tually all the other great rarities of this series, the 
5-F has remained obdurately unobtainable. The 
present specimen therefore represents an absolutely 
unprecedented opportunity. (Photo) 


Similar. Normal type, STATES UNITED. Newman 


9-T, with well—-advanced breaks. Fine, some de— 
tails on oby. suggestive of VF, others weaker. De— 
fective planchet as usual, more brassy than gen— 
erally found on Fugios. Very Rare. 


342 Similar. N. 12—U, struck before the obv. die broke, 


but after the rev. die suffered severe clash marks 
from this obverse—oddly, the obv. does not show 
them: was it immediately repolished? Very Fine, 
bold except at the clashmarked parts of reverse; 
warm tan with some rev. russet intermingling. 
Very rare. 
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Pine Tree Proudly Presents. _ 
The Promised Lands Coin Auction Sale 


The Shekel Sale 
of the Century 


A Set of four Judaean Stone 
Shekel Weights 


The set consists of the 
1/4, 1/2 Shekel, One 
Shekel and Double 
Shekel weights. These 
' historic and exceed- 
ingly rare weights 
were used in ancient 
Judaea as a counter- 
balance for the silver 
Shekel. A collection worthy of any museum. 





Coins of The First Revolt 





An assortment of TEN SILVER SHEKELS AND 
HALF-SHEKELS including the Years One, Two, 
Three and the EXCEEDINGLY RARE YEAR 
FOUR SILVER SHEKEL. A specimen that has to 
our knowledge never been offered for sale in 
the U.S. Additionally we will offer a bronze 
1/4 Shekel (Reif. 5) sometimes attributed to 
Simon Maccabee. 


Coins of The Second Revolt 


ea 


Also The State of 


Israel Sale 


A complete offer- 
ing of all the Offi- 
cial State of Israel 
Commemorative 
Coins in Brilliant Un- 
circulated and Proof 
Condition, including 
the exceedingly rare — 
HENRIETTA SZOLD in Proof Condition, 
(currently valued in excess of $1,000). A 
selection of complete sets as well as individual 
pieces will be available. 





A complete offering of the Official State 
Medals of Israel Struck by The Government. 


Pratt att] 





This section will include every medal 

ever struck by the Government of Israel for sale 
to the general public, including the exceedingly 
rare UNITED JEWISH APPEAL MEDAL in 59 mm 






Also The U.S. Colonial 


Coins Sale 


A Unique Plain- 
edge Continental 
Currency Dollar— 
1776 pewter. 
(Newman 1-C). 
Borderline UNC. 

A trial strike struck 
on an exception- 
ally broad plan- 
chet — plain edge. Ex-Pressman Collection — 
beyond any possible doubt, Unique. 





1776 Continental Currency dollar with 
E G Fecit. (Pewter) ‘Newman 3-D). A BRILLIANT 
UNCIRCULATED piece. 


The extremely rare 1776 Continental 
Currency Dollar — Brass Possibly the Finest 
Known. Of extreme rarity ‘Newman 1-B), 

4-12 pieces known. 


An exceedingly 
rare Historic Gold 
Washington Funeral 
Medal — 1799 — 
rarity “8 of which 
only three to four 
pieces are known 

to exist in the world. 


The Finest of Only Two Known 1652 (Noe 35) 
Massachusetts Silver Oak Tree Threepence. 


The Finest Known Large Pine Tree Shilling. (Noe 9) 


Choice Uncirculated. 


Silver (mintage 764). ' The Finest Collectible specimen of tne Exceedingly 

An outstanding collection of the Official eva, ge Ral salud 

A magnificent offering Israel Government Presentation Medals. One of the rites BNO — The Extremely Rare 

By which will include: These pieces struck by the Government for use 1652 Willow Tree shilling. 

tJ a. Four Tetradrachms (sela) as presentation pieces only and NEVER” Possibly the Finest Known 1662 Oak Tree Twopence. 

b. Eight Denarii (Zus) OFFERED FOR SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. One of The Finest Known 1652 Oak Tree Threepence. 

c. A Year One Eleazer This section will include many pieces presently 
Denarius (Reif. 169) unlisted in any catalog. 


d. A large bronze (M 169)—large bronzes of 





The extremely rare Bushnell, Parmelee Willow Tree 
Sixpence. 1652 ; 


A Unique New Haven Fugio Die Trail On A 1798 Cent. 





the Second Revolt are to be considered much A complete 
rarer than even the early Silver Shekels. offering of the 
Agorot and 
Herodian Rarities Prutot series of 
A beautiful selection which will include amongst Israel a a 
other rarities three bronze Herod Antipas pieces age including 
(Reif. 45, 46A, 52) as well as three large bronze two exceedingly 
pieces of Herod Agrippa II (Reif. 83, 84, 87). rare pattern 
pieces. This section weet 
. will feature amongst other things THE 1949 The Finest Known The Finest Known NON 
ae ot eee Ee 25 PRUTOT, “SPECIMEN” COIN IN BRILLIANT Be ee line Ue (deer 
Palestine City Coins UNCIRCULATED PROOF-LIKE CONDITION. nee eS, VCRs a ee ee 
; : : ADDITIONALLY, THE VERY RARE 1960 ONE U.S. PAPER CURRENCY 
C From The Akko Ptolemias Mint | 
iia AGORA TYPE 1 (TWO KNOWN TO EXIST), A complete offering of U.S. Colonial Currency 
Roman and Procurator Coins “8 GRAIN PATTERN PIECE. This coin has including a complete run of UNCIRCULATED 
never before been offered at public auction. SOUTH CAROLINA notes. 
Philisto-Arabian Silver Pe A URRESOD HO ye OR wen A complete offering of UNCIRCULATED U.S. 
An assortment of Philisto- Arabian Silver sel ape ia FRACTIONAL CURRENCY including many 
Tetradrachms of the Athenian type. Coinage of the Palestine Mandate PROOF and SPECIMEN NOTES. 





ys . een eae ona BOR GEE OS " 
Additional Consignments Wanted | SB PINE TREE RARE COIN auction sales 
If you have been thinking of selling your Israel/Judaica/Colonial | a nhs Bae ( 
collection, you now have a unique opportunity to include it | 
in the finest sale of its type ever to be held in this country. | 
We invite you to call or write us for our generous terms 
which include Liberal Cash Advances. 


F.C. |. BUILDING + 200 |. U. WILLETS ROAD + ALBERTSON, NEW YORK 11507 
Please reserve the following Auction Catalog and Prices Realized: 
[ | Promised Lands Sale of the Century @ $2.00 


[ ] G.E.N.A. Sale, Sept. 1974 @ $2.00 [ ] World Sale, Dec. 1974 @ $2.00 
[_] One year subscription (thru Dec. 1974) to all catalogs @ $5.00 








| 
| 
| 
| 

A Division of : 
| N 

FIRST | Name 
COINVESTORS, INC. | Address 
F.C. |. BUILDING + 200 I. U. WILLETS ROAD » ALBERTSON, NEW YORK 11507 | City Cane Zip 


Phone. 516/298-0040: eo es a a 





What 
Gen. Moshe Dayan 
helped to collect 























Pine Tree has been | 


rasrexs= a Rieke lates 


For a period of 25 years a great archeologist 
named Moshe Dayan helped an Israeli collector 
build one of the finest collections of ancient 
Judean coinage in existance. Pine Tree Rare Coin 
Auction Sales is proud to be chosen to auction 
this magnificent assemblage of Judean coins. 





At The New York Barbizon Plaza Hotel April 29, 30, May 1, 1974 at 7 P.M. 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
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CE POPOLI (should 
POPULI). R-2, possibly R-3. For some 
“feason, almost impossible to locate jin 


ae VES Mint unknown, 


1776, Pewter Dollars. CURENCY. Two 
brass trialpieces with reverse A (links 
composed of dots), a few more brass 
with the die recut so that lines join 
and partly cover the dots (Newman's 


1-B, R-7), and one silver and many ~ 


pewter (R-3) specimens with the reverse 
again recut so that the dots were alto- 
gether replaced by lines (Newman 1-C). 


Nos. 57-59 issued in Philadelphia or 
Lancaster, Pa.; see “Neéewhian’s mono- 
graph. 


Same. CURRENCEY. Pewter. Newman 
4-D. R-8, only two known. Error copied 
from $1/6 Continental note .of’ Feb, 17, 
1776. 


Same dies, corrected; Y over E, Square 
Ornament over the old Y. Pewter. New- 
man 5-D. R-8, unique. 


- NOVA CONSTELLATIO coppers. 1783. 
~ Blunt 


rays; 


CONSTELATIO. Crosby 
3-C. Common. 


UMPHO. Rev. 
read VOCE 





_ that level. -- 


+2 bp ca 


~ OF, dg “dates 1 ent over horizontal 1. This i 
comes with both UNITED STATES and ~ 
STATES UNITED reverses. Newman 





10-G, 10-T. Both 'R 


-7, and well up in 


64. On reverse ARE cut over erroneous 


ONE. This is Newman's reverse B: it 
comes with obyv. 1 (cross after ate, 
low R-7) and dies 8 and 11 (compara- 
tively common). It is likely that similar 
errors exist on other _Fugio  LEVeraes. 
but owing to the miserable condition of 
most of the scarcer varieties, I have not 


been able to’ say for certain that the 


letter irregularities actually 


represent 
such corrections. 


65. Washingtons, 1792. Uniface pewter trial- 


piece of a pattern obverse of the $o- 
called Roman head or Naked bust cent; 
PRESEDENT instead of PRESIDENT. 
Made in Birmingham. NOTE: | believe 
that the piece purporting to be a Peter 
Getz balf-dollar but with obverse leg- 
end G. WASHINGTON PRESIDENTI 


“IS a counterfeit made long afterwards, 


66. (1795?) 


NORTH WALES. Obverse 
reads GEORGEIVS WASHINGTON 
which is not good Latin nor good Eng- 
lish either. Two varieties of reverse; 
the common (R-3) with two rosettes at 
bottom of harp, a star above crown, the 
rare (R-8) with four rosettes and— 
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61. Same. 1785. variety with same obversc odd] fleur-de-lis ; —% 
: : y—a fleur-de-lis instead of the star. a 
pees fe a8 preceding, _CONSTELATIO. The former usually comes in brass on . ee oe 
<m Crosby 1-B. Scarce, probably R-3, pos- a thin flan with plain edge, but 3 or 4 P oll 
sibly R-4. Both the preceding coins is- Specimens ‘are said to exist jn copper y hink of EMPIRE oe 
a sued in Birmingham, England, then the with edge lettered. The blundered legend 
site of many Private mints and the and irrelevant reverse, together with ; 
leading manufacturing center for Cop- the fabric of these coins, indicate that om 
per coins in the world. Dies by Thomas these are bungtowns, issued in England 
Wyon, probably on order of Gouver- as evasive. imitations of Regal _ half- 
neur Morris. The 1786 coin, however, pence. Maker unknown. 
together with the 1785 imitation show- 
) ing only twelve stars, must be classed (To be continued . . 4 : 
EMPIRE COIN COMPANY, INC 
Q. DAVID BOWERS JAMES F. RUDD» 
ws | 
m, ee 
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130 American Book-plates. 
manner of Hurd. The heraldic drawing is poor, } 
and the bunch of arrows between the shield and — 
the crest must be in allusion to the occupation of — 
the owner, who was a missionary to the Indians. 








There is said to be a plate by Furnass owned 
in Boston, by the name of foster, but no definite 
knowledge of it has been obtained. 


* %* * 


E. GaLLaupDET, who signed the plate for the 
New York Society Library and the plate of Zohn 





74 


The two coins were designed by 
Mrs. Miriam Caroly of Haifa and 
was selected from several designs 
submitted. 

An anniversary year set of notes 
will be issued by the Bank of Israel. 
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Central Bank of Nigeria 

To Issue Currency 

The Federal House of Represen- 
tatives of Nigeria has approved the 
Central Bank Bill. The Minister of 
Finance of Nigeria hopes that it 
will be possible for the new bank 
to open its doors by the middle of 
1959, and that Nigerian notes and 
at least token coinage will then be 
introduced. 

The unit of currency will be the 
Nigerian pound, which will be 
divided into 20 shillings, each shil- 
ling being divided into 12 pence. 
The parity of the Nigerian pound 
will be one Nigerian pound to one 
pound sterling. Referring to the 
proposed Nigerian currency, the 
Minister of Finance stated that it is 
the intention of the Government not 
only to create a Nigerian currency 
issued and managed by Nigeria’s 
own central bank, but also to make 
sure that that currency commands 
at least the same measure of respect 
and confidence at home and abroad 
as that of the West African Cur- 
rency Board which it is intended to 
replace. 

The principal aims of the central 
bank will be to issue legal tender 
currency in Nigeria, to maintain ex- 
ternal reserves in order to safeguard 
the international value of that cur- 
rency, to promote monetary stability 
and a sound financial structure in 
Nigeria, and to act as banker and 
financial advisor to the Government. 

—Government of the Federation 

of Nigeria, Federal Information 
Service, Federal Nigeria, Lagos, 
Nigeria, April 1958. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE NUMISMATIC SCRAPBOOK MAGAZIN= 


New Currency in Ghana 

It is expected that Ghana’s cur- 
rency, fully backed by sterling, will 
be brought into circulation during 
July 1958. West African Currency 
Board notes and coin will be grad- 
ually withdrawn from circulation in 
Ghan, but during the change-over 
period, both currencies will be re- 
garded as legal tender. 
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Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission Asks For 
New Cent Reverse Design 


The Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission created by an Act of 
Congress and headed by Senator 
John Sherman Cooper wants the 
Lincoln cent redesigned next year 
as part of the celebration of 150th 
anniversary of birth of Lincoln. The 
commission wants to leave the ob- 
verse as it is but change the reverse 
to a replica of the Linco!n birth 
cabin at Hodgenville, Kentucky. 

No action of Congress would be 
required, as the design of Lincoln 
cent has long passed the 25-year 
mark. The only action necessary to 
effect the change would be an order 
to the Mint Bureau by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 
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E.G. on Continental Dollar 


The St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” 
cf April 13 carried a 4-column story 
on the numismatic research work of 
Eric P. Newman. The article states 
that Mr. Newman believes he has 
solved the meaning of the engraver’s 
initials, “E.G.” on the 1776 Conti- 


nental dollar. He has _ identified 
them to denote Elisha Gallaudet. 





© New Zealand well probably shift 
to a decimal coinage system some- 
time within the next few years. 
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| Sesquicentennial 
Mission Asks For 


ew Cent Reverse Desigr; 
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Aincoln Sesquicentennial 
son created by an Act of 
> &Md headed by Senator 


Herman Cooper wants the 
redesigned next year 
e celebration of 150th 
if birth of Lincoln. The 
wants to leave the ob- 
it Is but change the revers2 
pea of the Lincoln birth 
t Hodgenville, Kentucky. 
tion of Congress would be 
as the design of Lincoln 
is long passed the 25-year 
rhe only action necessary to 
ne change would be an order 
{int Bureau by the Secretary 


| reas ury. 
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Collector Aids Juniors 


C. G. (Charley) Ball was 
caught by a photographer 
of the Little Rock Times 
explaining some of the 
fine points about coin col- 
lecting to two junior col- 
lectors. 

It was all part of the 
activities of the Arkansas 
Numismatic Society dur- 


ing Coin Week. 








Montana Club Issues Wooden Nickel 


For Coin Week the Billings Coin 
Club issued wooden nickels and sold 
them to local business. Collectors in- 
terested in obtaining a_ specimen 


may send 10c¢ to Florence Leitz, Sec., 
P.O. Box 571, Billings; Mont. 











Hoard of Coins Found 
In Texas Millionaire’s Home 


The late James M. West, Houston 
Millionaire, who liked to give away 
silver dollars, left an estimated 
$290,000 in coins hidden in a cellar 
of his mansion. An armored car was 
reported to have made seven trips 
in carrying the money to the bank. 
It made a pile 5 feet high and 8 by 
10 feet square. 











Record Attendance 


There were 85 persons at the May 
meeting of the East Los Angeles 
Coin Club to hear Charles L. Ruby, 
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president of NASC, discuss Rare 
U.S. Coins. 








Offset Notes 


Rebert L. Barry reports finding 
a run of offset $1 notes in a new 
pack of 1935E series. The first note 
has a sharp offset with a gradual 
diminishing of the overprint on 
succeeding numbers. It disappeared 
completely on the seventh note. 





*@- 








New Postage Rates 


New and much increased postage 
rates that become effective August 
1 will have considerable effect on the 
coin business which is by and large 
a mail order business. In addition 
to a third increase in cost of mail- 
ing first class correspondence, cost 
of small packages (third class) will 
go up 50-percent as will postage on 
auction catalogs and price lists. 
Magazine postage will be increased 
up to 60 percent. 


THE NUMISMATIC SCRAPBOOK MAGAZINE, JUNE 1958 


© Nimismatiat 


ed 1888 by DR. GEORGE F. HEATH 

d Monthly at 236 Chestnut St., Phila SAX. 
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will now make what will probably 
r only expression on the coming 
A. election. The officers should be 
aphically distributed, and the 
s are due to the West and Can- 
the East has had them for years. 
mission of THe NumrsMatistr is 
partially serve all interested in nu- 
atics and medallic art with the 
fruits it can obtain. As the 
organ of the American Nu- 
atic Association the interests of 
member are equal in its con- 
ition. For this reason Tue Nu- 
ATIST will take no part in what 
are pleased to call “A. N. A. poli- 
Letters nominating candidates as 
be officially reported by the Gen- 
Secretary will be published, ‘any 
‘letters of a “political” nature will 
ie published as “news” matter. Let- 
opposing candidates will not be 
shed under any circumstances, let- 
advocating candidates, when con- 
ng nothing offensive to others, will 
‘ceived as advertising and published 
1 paid for at regular advertising 


e are not talking politics, only ex- 
sing wh&t we believe to be the senti- 

of every member of the A. N. A. 
has had a corresponding or personal 
ion with Mr. Frank G. Duffield, in 
ig that Mr. Duffield should be con- 
‘d in the office of General Secre- 
as long as he will accept to con- 
e to serve as efficiently as he has 
* during his first five months in 
e. 


t the first opportunity we desire to 
ige Our mailing date to the first of 
month. We will try to avoid a 
ble number, and in doing so, two 
es will have to be produced within 
mth. 





Since Mr. E. H. Adams is one of our 
Associate Editors our references to him 
and his forthcoming publication: in. this 
issue may appear like throwing bouquets 
at yourself. It is only fair to Mr. 
Adams and our other Associate Editors 
to whom we have in the past and will 
in the future refer, to say that. their 
association with THe NuMISMATIST is in 
their appreciated voluntary contributions 
of articles and illustrations, all of which 
appear under their respective names. 
They have no knowledge of what the 
Managing Editor may say until they sce 
it in print. 


—_—_—— 


A. N. A. Governor and Mrs. H. O. 


Granberg celebrated their silver wed- 
ding at their home in Oshkosh, Wisc., 
the first two days of June. Our in- 
formation comes indirect, but we hope 
we are not too late to join their host of 


friends in wishing that they may at 


least live to celebrate a wedding anni- 
versary that is known by Mr. Gran- 
berg’s favorite metal. 


ey 


Our May issue came nearer to what 
we want to make THe NuMisMATIsT 
than any of its predecessors. It was a 
bargain number, we do not know how 
this issue will measure up, but in pro- 
portion to cost it will also be “below 
cost”. Timely and accurate up to the 
minute news and short crispy articles, 
well illustrated, presented in as near 
perfect form as uninfallible man with 
limited time for the purpose can pro- 
duce. 


—_—_—— 


A. N. A. members should promptly co- 
operate for the early success of the 
Biographical Album. Chairman Coover 
of the committee is taking a great inter- 
est in the work and is desirous of having 
the album in form for inspection at the 
Moutreal convention. 


beet et". 
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FIRST SILVER DOLLAR FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





“CONTINENTAL DOLLAR,” 1776, 


ILVER COINS of any kind, issued for the States previous 
to the first government silver coinage for circulation in 
1794, are not only decidedly rare, but are of particular in- 
ferest as factors of history, hearing as they do, devises and 
wmscriptions from which may be interpreted much of the 
foundation upon which our great nation has been built. No 
coin of the Colonial or Continental period Says quite so 





much in this respect as does the Continental Dollar. searing 
the year of the Declaration, 1776: MIND YOUR BUSINESS, an advise to patriots 
and a warning to all others: and namine the thirteen original Colonies, each 
forming a link in an endless chain, in the center of which is: WE ARE ONE. 
Much more may be read from the devise on this coin, every part of it is teeming 
with typical expressiveness. 

In-reference to this coin, Mr. Edgar H. Adams writes -— 

“Mr. H. O. Granberg of Oshkosh, Wis.. has just come into the possession of 
the first silver dollar to be associated with the American Colonies—the Continental 
Dallar dated 1776. The coin is in superb condition. The design of this coin was 
borne by the paper money of the Continental Government. and was also similar to 
that borne by the Fugio cents of 1787, the first pieces of the denomination regu- 
larly authorized by this Government. 

“That this coin was not-issued in quantities is accounted for by the financial 
state of the Colonies, as they possessed no silver bullion from which to strike 
coms. In point of rarity, in the opinion of Mr. Granberg, this rare reminder of 
the great struggle of freedom completely outclasses any of the gold pieces, since 
issued by private coining companies, which have sold for prices up to $3,200. The 
rare ten-dollar piece of the Cincinnati Mining and Trading Company, he says, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has a record value of $3,000, numbers at least four 
specimens in gold and one in copper. As for the Brasher Doubloon, there are at 
least ‘Six known, and it is a coin struck without any authority. 

“There are but two specimens of this Continental dollar known to have been 
struck from this die, with the name of the engraver, E. G. Fecit. Who ‘EF. G.’ 
was is a matter of speculation. Some one has stated that the initials stand for 
Ephraim Getz, but what authority there is for this statement is not known. The 
other dollar from this die in silver is owned by a gentleman in Philadelphia, who 
considers it. the most interesting and valuable pjece in his collection—and he owns 
one of the finest collections in the United ‘States. There is also a specimen from 

ie 
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the unsigned dies now in the Garrett collection, which is deposited in the library 
of Princeton University.” eas 

Specimens from the Continental Dollar dies were most numerously struck in 
pewter; specimens in brass and tin, probably unique, are recorded. Of the different 


dies, there is one without EG-FICIT, and CURRENCY appears spelled with both 


one and two R’s. 
In the Zabrieskie collection sold June 3rd, a specimen in pewter, CURENCY 
variety, very fine, brought $6.00. Mr. Henry Chapman in cataloguing this piece 
says: “only one example known in silver”, 
‘Our illustration is a direct photographic reproduction from Mr. Granberg’s 
specimen in silver, which is of the variety with two R’s in CURRENCY. 


“IN GOD WE TRUST’”’ ON LINCOLN CENT. 


NFORMATION FROM WASHINGTON indicates that the now long 
anticipated Lincoln cent will not be issued before August. When ex- 
amples from the supposed completed dies were submitted to President 
Taft, itis said that he asked for the motto IN GOD WE TRUST to 

be placed on the coin. ; 





We are pleased to be able to give what we believe is the first description of the 
coin design as now decided upon. The obverse will have the head of Lin- 
coln (facing right) as modelled by sculptor Brenner, with IN GOD WE TRUST 
above, in the field, at left, will be the word LIBERTY, at right below center, 1909. 
The center of the reverse in five regular lines will bear the inscription E. P. U. 
# ONE # CENT # UNITED STATES # AMERICA, with two unjoined branches 


surrounding. 


NOTES ON THE ZODIACAL COINS OF INDIA. 


( Continued. ) 


J une—Cancer. 


By HowLanp Woop. 


CANCER OR THE CRAB is the fourth sign of the 
Zodiac, and, to us living in this modern age, has more 
significance than many of the other signs. The Sun 
reaches its highest ‘Northern limit under Cancer and 
begins to go backwards towards the South, but like a 
crab the return is sideways, and consequently the 
symbol seems appropriate. 

The Indian portrayal and our conception of this 
sign are indentical, and the coins themselves show 
only the slightest variations. Rupees were struck at 

Ahmadabad in 1617 and at Agrah two years later. Mohurs were struck at the 

latter place in 1619, 1620, 1621 and 1623. 
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THE ANCIENT MONEY OF ARGOS : IRON SKEWERS. 


By FrRANK “C. “HIGGINS. 


NUMISMATIC story absolutely tingling with romance « 
altogether outvieing with truth the most spirited imaginatt 
of a Rider Haggard or Robert Louis Stevenson, im wl: 
stirring tales the discovery of hidden treasure by means 
time stained eryptograms is a potent factor, is the story tol« 
La Revue Belge ‘Numismatique by the great Greek numis1 
tist, M. Svoronos, of Athens, of the discovery of the n 
ancient money. of Argos through a clue given by the cla 

Greek author, Heraclides, of Pontus. M. Svoronos says: “Modern numismat 

have denied the truth of the assertion that the Spartans coined money from 1! 

made by many ancient writers, while what was.meant by these authors » 

the lengths of iron wire or more properly “skewers,” as they are termed, w! 

remained in circulation until the fourth century, B. C., authentic iron coins 

Tegeus, Argos and still another town of the Peleponessus have been found, 

longing to the early part of the fourth century B. C., proving the ancient us 

iron as money in that section. 

The “skewers,” from the almost identical Greek word for which our 
“obelisk” is derived, are» mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Lysander, by 
historians Pollux, Aristotle, Herodotus, Epihanios and others, but Heraclide: 
Pontus, who wrote about B. C. 350, explicitly says: “The word ‘obolus’ is 
rived from the word ‘obelisk,’ because, before they possessed obolus of silver 
ancients employed as money ‘obelisks’ of iron. It was Phidon of Argos who 
put silver coins into circulation in place of the iron skewers, which he with 
from circulation and offered to the temple of Hera.” 

It is remarked in passing that Plutarch in his life of the Consul Fabius } 
mus states that the Thebans buried Epaminondas at the public expense (B. C. 
because at his death all that was found in his house was an iron skewer (obel 

Passing over the interesting details which absolutely fix the veracity of the: 
references in. classic writings to such iron skewer money we come to the a 
discovery by Professor Waldstein, of the American Archaeological Scho 
Athens of the remains of the identical iron treasure deposited by Phidon i 
Heraion of Argos during the excavations conducted by him on that spot in 
In uncovering the northwestern angle of the terrace upon which had once 
the second Temple of Hera, replacing that eonsumed by fire B. C. 424, 
was the one spoken of by Heraclides, the discovery was made at a great 





of two curious iron objects among many articles long antedating the u. 
coined money. The workmen employed shouted that they had found “cam 
but closer examination revealed the presence of several great bundles of 
skewers about a metre in length solidly bound with iron wire and having the 
united by dipping the whole parcel in melted lead. 

This mass of iron, transported to Athens, was entirely neglected and ren 
unidentified and uncared for on the damp floor of a museum cellar for up 
of twelve years, during which time it suffered more damage than in a 
centuries previous. Subsequently, however, Professor Waldstein discovere 
references in antique literature, which explained the significance of the fin 
as much of it as could he saved was -transferred to an honored and pern 
resting place in the Numismatic Museum, together with an tron lance found 
same time, which weighed exactly the same as a single bundle or 180 of the 
nian skewers. 


The “Red Book” needs no intro- authentic. Recommended and — al- 
duction to long time collectors of most — required reading for all col- 
Americana. New collectors would lectors of early American colonial 
do well to make its acquaintance. and standard United States issues. — 
The price is low and the work is ELSTON G. BRADFIELD. 


HEATH LITERARY AWARDS, 1959 


An outstanding group of papers were published in The Numismatist 
during 1959 and the selection of positions for the Heath awards was exceed- 
ingly difficult. Several papers, which are being published serially, were not 
completed in the 1959 Nuwmismatist, and thus were not eligible for 1959 
awards. Elected officials of the American Numismatic Association, as well 
as non-members of the Association, are ineligible for the medallic awards, 
but are considered for honorable mention. First and second awards consist 
of engraved silver medals; third, fourth and fifth awards are engraved 
bronze medals. 


FIRST AWARD 
Eric P. Newman: “The Continental Dollar of 1776 Meets Its Maker” 


SECOND AWARD 
Bryan O. Burke, Jr.: “The Invention of Coins” 


THIRD AWARD 
Paul H. Ginther and Nathan N. Eglit: “Lincoln in Numismatics: A Third 
Supplement” 
FOURTH AWARD 
James J. Curto: “Sutler Issues of the Civil War” 


FIFTH AWARD 
William A. Philpott, Jr.: “Signatures on U.S. Paper Currency” 


HONORABLE MENTION 

(Arranged alphabetically) 
Harry X Boosel: “Those Saudi Arabian Gold Discs’ 
Herman L. Boraker: “The Old Lincoln Cent” 
Georgia S. Chamberlain: “Gen. Taylor’s Gold Medal for Rio Grande 
Victories”; “Gen. Taylor’s Gold Medal for Monterrey”; “President Zachary 
Taylor’s Indian Peace Medal” 
William S. Dewey: “The New ‘Olympia’ Medal” 
William H. Dilliston: “Altered Notes of Southern Bank of Georgia at 

Bainbridge” 
Herbert J. Erlanger: “Medals of Altdorf University” 
Alfred L. Hodes: “Collecting Marriage Medals” 
Edward Kann: “Gold Pieces of Manchuria” 
Dr. Ratislav Maric: “Serbian Coinage of the Middle Ages” 
Donald G. Tritt: “Magnification Systems for Coin Study” 
— ELSTON G. BRADFIELD 
JAcK Ro Roce 


LEWIS M. REAGAN 
Dr. GEORGE J. FULD, Chairman 


Recently members of the 64th Air Rescue Squadron of Bergstrom Air 
Force Base who were stationed along President Eisenhower’s route during 
his South American tour received “appreciation” medals. The obverse bears 
the legend SOUTH / AMERICA / 1960 within circle. The reverse shows the 
legend WITH / APPRECIATION / FROM between two torches, below the signature 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. (Clipping from the Bergstrom Jet Gazette April 1, 1960, 
sent in by Courtney L. Coffing) 
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GERMAN WAR TOKENS (“NOTGELD”): 


A Supplement 
By 
HELEN WoopBurn, A.N.A. No. 14926 
Continued from June, 1960 
MONTABAUR 
2032. 5 pfennig n.d. Obv., Ornate shield in beaded circle; three towers with 


Saint in doorway seated, below STADT MONTABAUR. Rev., KLEIN- 
GELDERSATZMARKE * * * 5 in beaded circle. Zinc. Octagonal. 20 mm. 





2033. 10 pfennig n.d. Similar except 10 on reverse. Zine. Octagonal. 21 mm. 


MULLHEIM 


2034. 5 pfennig n.d. Obv., KLEINGELDERSATZMARKE, ornate shield 
upper half divided into three parts, chevrons in center, red field each 
side. Lower half divided into two parts, half wheel on blue field left, 
moon on blue field right. Rev. STADT MULLHEIM (BADEN) PFEN- 
NIG, 5 in center of beaded circle. Zine. 20 mm. 





2035. 10 pfennig n.d. Similar except 10 on reverse. Zinc. 23 mm. 


MUNCHEBERG-MARK 


2035A. 10 pfennig 1919. Obv., Arms (Monk holding shield, on which a spread 
eagle in right hand and a rod tipped with a five-pointed star in left 





hand). Monk standing in clouds. All in field of gold. MUNCHE-MARK 
below. Rev., KRIEGSNOTGELD 1919 10 PFENNIG in center. Iron. 
23 tam, 


MUNDEN 


2036. 5 wert (worth) mark n.d. Obv., STADT MUNDEN (in script) five- 
petal rosette in center. Rev. WERTMARKE 5 in center, scroll at 
bottom. Aluminum. 17 mm, 
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a aes eee WOM: Beran, the Rieg, 
qithough fill in a weak ftate of health, is now 
iree irom his cough, and adsnits company to his 
ra bie, 

Marcu 25. 

Tne city of Amfecaam having refolved by a 
majority toreftore coche Stadtholder the com- 
mand of the garrifon atthe Hague, cleven Mem- 
ders of :he oppofite opinion have written a letter, 
accompanied by a memorial to their Noble and 
Great Powers, in whichthey avow the motives 
Oi their oppolition, The Equettrian corps, and 
fevera towns have underftood this as a noficas 
tion; but the Deputies of Dordretch, Haerlam, 
Leydea, ard Gouda, have taken a copy of it to 
lay before their conftituents. Thofe ci Amfler- 
dam itfelf have taken the faid memorial ad refer 
endum, fothatthe matter mutt cadergo another 
inveltipation. 

The officer who commanded the ytand guard, 
on Friday lat, having appeared betore the Dig- 
nity Counfellors, jultified bis conduct in fuch a 
Manncr as to excite seit warmeft spprobation. 

The enhappy wretch, who diftinguithed him- 
fclf by his infaruaced condu@ on this eccafion, 
and who was apprehended, was condemned to 
fuller ona fcaffold. His execution was fixed for 
shis day. His wife ccompanied by fix children 
kneeled down to feveral of the Mayiftrates; and 
intne name,and for the fake of thofs helplefs in- 
hocents,begped mercy for her hufband; this had 
the detired cheat, every one promifedto ufe his 
taGeivour to ebrain a pardon. This morning 
the whole gar:ifon was under arms, and marched 
cowaids the place where the fcaftold was ereGed, 
fu un.cente crowd of people alfembled at the 
pace cf exesution ; the criminal at iength made 
his appearance ; at the foot of the (caffald he was 
flopped and fentence of death was read to him, 
which was accompanied by a pardon. Thi cir- 
cumflaace occafioned tears of joy amoue the fur- 
founding multitude. He is, however,to be imprie 
foned for life, 

Marcu 27. 

The fentence of death pailed vpoa Morand; 
who wasordered tor execution this dav,is chang- 
ed into imprifunment for life. A. placaithow- 
cveris publified, purporting thee clemency will 
aut heextended to any. future difturders of the 
bubuck oeace, 





VIENNA, [Germany] March. i7. 

Vf puitick tepoctis co be eredited,the Einprefs 
of Ruttia diceQs ker attention towards De:bent, a 
port and fortreis fiivated upon the Cafpian Sea, 
Which is, and with preat reafon, confidered as the 
key tothe Perfian Empire. That this acquifirion 
Will ke acremated is more probable, fince Ruflia 
fill e-erciies dominion over the city of Derbenr, 
Woich was annezed tothe ReiMan Empire in the 
reign ol Perer |, 





i OG N E, (Circle of the lower Rhine in 
Germany,) March 31. 

Atthe mement the pot was departinz, we 
*eceived news that a great Monarch was (o dane 
gerou‘ly ill, that his recovery was fcarcely ex- 
petted, Suppofed to mean the king of Pruffia, 

LEG HO RN, (fialy) February 10. 

A memorial is circulating here,ia which a pro- 
pOiai.s made for eftablifning a. Tufcany Coimpa- 
“Y, tO Crry on trade with America and the In- 
aiex As this company is neither encouraged nor 
fupporred by government, it is feared that it will 
Thare the tute of all thofe which have wanted 
fuch feoport, 








LONDON, February 22, 


The trade of America feems to be in a moft 
Jenlorahbie Itaee lee etil) cesta de) = ia sae 


bal ¢ 


7 
Feprvuary 27. 
It would be well if the American merchaats 
were to treat trade with more delicacy, as it is an 
| agreed point all goods expofed to publick fale 
hure the fair trader, and might well afford a tax. 
At prefent the tax isnot extended either to the 
produce of America or the Weit-Indies, 
Marcu 27, 

Laft night’s Gazette contains his Majefty’s 
order in Council, for carrying into execution the 
regulations contained in the AmericanTrade Att, 

| pa(fed this Seffion. 

A letter from Lifbon has the following arti- 
cle : ~The General Lawrence, an Americaa 
‘veflel is arrived here from Baltimore, laden with 
wheat and flour, The Matter fays, Thar he 
was obliged to run into Gibralter to efcape being 
taken by the Moors,and the Governor ordered a 
frigate co convoy hini as far as the ccaft of Pore 
tugal ; a favour he did not expect from that Guar: 
ter.” Hehas petitioned for a convey to fze him 
out of the reach of the Barbarians,waich is grant. 
ed, and tha Queen has ordered twomen of war 
for that fervice. The Queen has done this, to 
‘encourage the Americans to bring the produce of 
their country into Portnzal, partrcularly corn 
and flour, as thofe neceffary articles of liiz, can- 
hot now be got from any other part of the world. 

Weare affured, that the College of Vavfici. 
ans. of London will faeediiy publish a new 
Difpenfary, a work. which has long hren exne4- 
ecl fromm chat learned bo 
The Ametican Congrefs have ‘ately raade a 
copper coinage, which isnow in general circula- 










centrlal cypher U.S. On. the reverfe is a fan 
rifieg amidit Thirteen Stars, circularly infcrited, 
Confiellatio nova, 

The fir& money ftrack by the Congrefs in 
Americais become exceedingly {carce, and on- 
ly tobe met with inthe cabineis of the Curious, 
They coined feveral pieces of pewrercfabout an 
anch and a halfin diamcier, and of 2.40 grains ia 
| weight; om cae fide ot which were inferibded, 

12a circular ring near the edge, the words— 
N Continzatal Currency, and within the 
ting arifing fun, fhining upon a dial, with the 
Word—fusiomat the fide of it; under which 
were the words Mind your bufine/s. On the 
reverfe were 13-fmull circles, joiaed together 
ke the rings of achain, on each of which was 
infcribed the naive of fume one of the Thirteen 
Srates. On another circular ring, within thefe 
was infcribed American Congrefs——and ia 
the central fpace— We are one. 
CTraei ofa t? from Ord 
“* The St. Pedro de Alcantara, a Spaniih yal. 
leon, from Lima to Cadiz, with eight miliions of 
dollars on board, was ftranded ai Peniche ja(t 
“Friday night. The wiad blowing oif the {hore 
180 people were drowned ; it is xpected the 
‘money and copper will be faved.” | 
Extraftof a letter from Plimpton, March 9. 

“Oy intelligence from France, which may be 
depended upon, we learn, thst the Frenc's Navy 
will confift of fixty fail of the line Stfor fea {e;- 





~ "5 
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|. vice by the latter end of the «north, 


A letter from Algiers, dated Nov. 30, fays, 
‘Oa the oth of O@ober laft there arrived here : 
Spanifh brigantine from Alicant. The Comte 
‘D'E (pity, and the Superior of the Hofpital of 
Tonis were on board, On the Sta the Count 
D’Efpily obtained-an audience of the De » and 
was very pracioufly received; but after the Ict- 

- ter from the King of Spain was read,the Dey was 
A 


much enraged. His Catholick Niajelty informs 


him,that he did not intend to make the ufua! pre- 


but would give. 


fents of ammunition, fhips, &c. 
Dey would 


theamount in money. To this the 






tion, One fide of tbe bal(-penay bears this civeg 
cular infeription, Lisertas et Jusvitia ; rounda 








— ene tere 
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i itteetehh Meath 
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been {ubfcribed for tiis valuable wmilitunies 

Gur young Minifier is called a victuen 
lothe Welminge. Se army le difoay- 
mate Virtue, inthe iodia bufinels ke 
maculae Virtue, ity toe eatyuracemen vi 
ence by gpproving Lutreries, he Cabivits | 
tive Viriwe, ** Curie ca fuch virtues,” 
fays, ** thay'iluuce his country,” 

The Dutch, it is isid, have at length cx 
edto accimmercial treaty of alliance wi 
ceuntry, provided ita: i does not in aus 
clathh wita chofe commections wh, 
States have though: i: nzceflary to make, 
are their own words; but they fhow p 
fenalielt particle of defie to revive au; 
Ci. treaiies of alliance with Great-Brita, 
Ou the contrary, whenever our Amp: 
has mace mention of any ing of thac lors 
have always keptalo.® eis almolt too 4 
ang to mention thay the Dutch Gove, 
dave piven ne anlwor %lacever to ihe Rc: 
which Sir Juines Harris deiivered on his 
to the Hagve, refpeciins sae Dutch navin, 
red theis oid natural anes, and loiced they 


to iance, 


Sieh bea See. UNE CAOR F, bbs Pht ae che Pounds fiate 4 


gts 
sesh 


> 
‘ 
L 
Glier 


A2eers 2, 

We hear from Phiiadeishia, chatthere 
wele Known focmany d fierent Indiga 
o= contederated, as have 
umon ageintt the United S:arzs of Ar: 2: 123: 


pPutice Inacittag the Sacks of coe Oita sco 


aatic 


: : F i 
DeSues ehizres >.) 


ee = ee ange aes 

file: rivers, the Creek. Aly: PSs,And om, 
saat YUL Lt ee eae : ae ; 

fights iGheciicay the bacx a; “5 Tip and £; 
. > se See : be Poa . ' ieee t : ee 

hive iaiely ailembled a: a Grand Coy ch 


and here is every reaton to fipssis, ey 
vosumenve the bioodielt boluiines ia che ty 
Jaieph, the Mokaek Kase. isc darinz |. 
Of this conteceracy. 

Aor 6, 

The articles ef concderstion formed Ls 
d ferent provinces mfuuericaswhea they Hrs 
vlared their independence.a:¢found tobe i 
tally inadequate to the sau biomofed, that 
proviocial silemblics ire vo ag Sepurics to : 
a Gencral Congrefs. whlch is co digele a cox 
laws caicalated forthe easie -entirent, 

By late advices frory Saisiox je appears, 
more rhan two hundi2g temas ftos-c ae 
parts cfvfallachufetts have gene to (otis in. 
Scotia; mott of whom are Geople who took 
decided partin the lare TOrtvil, bur who have 


tHE 


ways felt a partiaity for cing povernmen: 
Britain. 
Paha Stat Sar. s ee oe NL 


Vii 
a) ee Pe ee oe i 
Me Russocc, 

CITIZEN of Mafachsfects, withes co 
ey informed, whether whe Legiflarre 
Rhod-lilsod, have made the continental 
Lmifion,which was iMued by that State,s dene 
equally wit.. {he emuilion they ere about to i, 
If they have nos, the other Siares vii! flv 2. 
fider thew as cheats —-t-wicaia ic the rauonyp. 
eck robpers,and armed plusuerers of thes Rh. 
bours, 

ic is hoped by every bone? triend toAmeric 
thatbe wicked folly of Race Mund, way t 
warning td all the other ftates to aYOIS, the ds 
Rerous pian of paper morcy ! At 





is ae 








ANECDOTE of BUILEAU, 

HIS celeksated genius was like moft oth 

geniutes, very bare of money. He ta 
however, juit touched his book/eller {o> + tz 
Louis, and was returning Gooe in hig tpirit 
when he was mer hy a iviehieessc ew ek? 



























































































































































Mr. David Ellifon. 


eae 


Daniel Evans. 


Ifrael Evens, A, B. Naffau- Halt.- 


Capt. Reuben Fairchild, New-York. 

Mr. Lewis Fairchild, Connecticut. 
Jofeph Fairchild, Morris county. 
Phinehas Fairchild, Ditto. 
William Falconer. | 

~ Paul Farber, Morris county. 

Capt. David Fergufon, New-York. 

Mr. Jofeph Ferris, Carpenter, Ditto. 
Peter Fifh, Student, Natlau-Hall,. 2 books. 
Edward Fitzrandolph. 

Thomas Fleefon. 

~ James Fletcher, Schoolmafter, New-York. 

‘Jonathan Ford, Morris county. 
Hezekiah Freeman, Morris county, 2 books. 
Jonathan Frafy, Ditto. 

Mrs. Ann Frazier. 

Mr. Ezekiel Froft, Morris county. 
Abner Froft, Effex nye 


Mr. Henry Gaddy, New-York. 
Rev. Mr, John Gano, Ditto. 
Mr. Hugh Gaine, Printer, Ditto, 7 books. 
Charles Garrifon, 
Elifha Gallaudet, Engraver, New-York.. 
James Gilliland, Schoolmafter, Ditto. _ 
Matthias Globe, Morris county. 
Simeon Goble, Morris county.. 
Benianan Goble, Ditto. 
William Goforth, New-York. 
Daniel Goldfmith, Ditto.. 
Jeremiah Goldfmith, Cabinet-maker. Ditte. 
Daniel Goldfmith, jun. Schoolmatter. 
Mrs. Mary Goldfmith, New-York. 
Elizabeth Gordon, Philadelphia. 
Mr. John Gordon, Ditto. 
Samuel Green, Long-Iiland. | 





_ Daniel Green, SE 
sae “ ohn Green, Nes 
John Gwinnep, B 


Mr. Samuel Hacket, § 
Jofeph Haight, Fi 
\ Thomas Hale. 
Alexander Hale. :- 
William Hall, Pris 
Daniel Hall, Mere 
Daniel Halfey, Eb 
Ifaac Halfey, Effes 
John Haley, Efq; : 
Mr. Jofhua Hambert, ¥ 
Mrs. Martha Hambletc 
Mr. Jotia Hand, Morri 
. Gerardus Hardenb 
Amos Hare, Ship-¢ 
John Harris, Clerk, 
Abraham Harris, ji 
James Harriss 
Abraham Hazelbert 
ohn Haring, Efq; Oran 
fr. Jonathan Hathway. 
Benoni Hathway, 1] 


Matthew Hawley, § 
f, AREY wa 
; George W- Hazard. 


Andrew Heifler, Ni 
pons Hendricks,-W. 
obert Henry, Stuc 
Matthias Hetfield, J 
fen High, Weft-fi 
John Hinds, Effex c 
Mrs. Sarah Hoddman. 


tas Oe. a) Sere ae 


LO.IUR Ss 
F- E 


EF REVEREND 

HITEFIELD, My A; 

1 to the Right Honourable- 

1S or HUNTINGDON: 
WHICH : 


vorthy of Notice, both in his 
ic Character, is recorded. 


om his Orrcinaxt Papers, 
s, and Lerrers. 


TRATED. BY 


z and entertaining ANECDOTES, 
beft . Authorities. 


tH ARE ADDED, 


¢ 


r of his DEATH and Fune- -° 


from the Sermons, which 
at Occafion. - 


MPILED 


HN GILL#ES, DB. DD: 





/hine as the brightnefs of the fir- 


t turn many to righteoufne/i, as . 


ever, DAN. xii. 3. ; 
sis wifes Prov. xi. 30. 
—SS— 


Mr. Levi Hopkins, Stud: - 7 O R K: 


Mrs. Jane Hoffick, New- 
Mr. William Horn, Phil: 
George Hortwich, P: 
Silag Howell, Moriis 


E aftp SHOBER, atthe 


OFFICE, in Maiden-Lane. 


C.LXXIV. 


We hope that this medium will serve as an opportunity for those of our 
readers who wish to publish something less than a major paper in The 
Colonial Newsletter. After all, most of the important observations made 
these days are not of sufficient consequence to warrant the time and effort 
required for exhaustive treatment, and rather than wait innumerable years 
before communicating this information to others, why not do it now and share 


the pleasure of your observations? 


As we publish the Technical Notes, we will assign a TN number, 
a short subject title, and identify the contributer. Your contributions for 


this series are invited. 





TN-1 Metallic Composition of the Continental Currency 
ice (Walter Breen) 


J | On occasion I have made tests on the metallic composition of the 
~s pra oe Continental Currency so called Pewter Dollars, and I have found that they 
= contain more than 95% tin, the exact quantities varying from one type to 


| a '* another, and in all likelihood the non-tin constituents appearing only as 
= ‘impurities. The intent seems to have been to produce a coinage in as 
‘ nearly pure as possible tin, rather than pewter as commonly believed. 
NY Specific gravities range from about 7.15 for specimens which had obviously 
oo NS been exposed to cold, all the way up to about 7.45 or there abouts for other 
4 specimens. One specimen seen by me, and submitted for authentication, 
\ was on a very wide irregular planchet, showing full border beading on reverse 


and obverse, and having a plain edge. 





llezione. Ries Conk FRANK C. HIGGINS 








bila .ca 
Lah COME TIRQL).” — &. DE—MA—RA—NO. : 
Atus’collezi The great appreciation ot, and high value set upon the series of 
: ate ie ; Q De so-called « W ashington Cents’ would, seemingly, warrant a better 
: . +COME wer ia poiperen of them than appears to be the case among the majore. 
Mia collezione. 3, ity of collectors. It is distressing to find, even in some of the most, 
L.COMES ’ > TIROL® & __ § De MA—RA—NO pretentious of modern Numismatic Essays, errors and misconceps.-. 
S MES y ah tions concerning these pattern coins and tokens, which in most’ 
Mia collezione. / Y Od cases verge on silliness. 
=.COMES ot Bs 0E-—MA- RANG, During the decade following the termination of the Americdit 
e "Gee Revolution, and the formal recognition by Britain, of the United 
Mia seem ia oS 3: G States of America, the condition of affairs as regards the Copper 
RL. DE—-MA—RA-—NO. | coinage of both countries was one of complete anarchy. Great Birt 


7 Lon 
ae COMES & TIRO ain, strictly speaking, had none whutever, The new peaiiige 

Mia Eoin Crt 2 Commonwealth had many projects but none of them bere any 
ir. + COMES *” TIROL’’ — RL. DES=WAAS fruit except in the short-lived ‘* Continental ” currency of the . 


Puschi-Ripostiglio di Monfalcone. F, ae } | ‘*Sun dial” type, in which honest Ben. Franklin endeavoured to 





‘* Poor Richard’s Almanac ”; I 
ure ® fe LR make the coinage a sort of metallic oor Richard's Aimana n 
rt. + COMES » TIROL » — R. DE Fun ‘x both the old country and the new, certain well intentioned ceritle- 
Mia collezione. 


men were busy in devising schemes for the sadly needed mediums 





ladle Rane mT are eee ae -rtained myself with his 
curious cabinet of Coins and Meda!s. It was large aad not with any antiques, 
but it had a great variety of small pieces and may be deemed the best we have 
in this part of the country. It is impzoving its value by constant additions, but 
it requires too great an interest in this country, to have its full success. 


1791, Sept. 15, p. 302. Wa'30n in his fourth volume of his Chymoestry, has 

the followirg, - ‘*!t is roported vf King James II, that he melted down and 
coined all the braves gun; in Irela d aad afterwards proceeded to coin the pewter 
with this inscription, Metioris lessera fati. The Congress in America had re- 
course to the sam? expats ot; they coined several pieces of about an inch and a 
half in diameter, and of 24. grains in weight in which; on one side of which was 
ein a circular ring near the edge, Continental Currency. 1776, and within the 
ring a rising sun with Fugio, at the side of it, shining upon a dial under which 
was Mind your busi-ess. O01 th2 reverse were thirteen small circles joined to- 
gether like the rings of a chain, on each of which was_ inscribed the name of 
some one of the thirceea states. On another circular ring within these was 
inscribed America Congress, and in the central space, We are one. I have 
been particular in the mention of this piece of money, because, like the leaden 
money which wa3 struck at Vienna when that city was besieged in 1529, it will 
soon become a great curiosity. I estimated the weight of a cubic foot of this 
continental currency. It weighs 7440 ounces. This exceeds the weight of a 
cubic foot of our best sort of pewter, and falls short of that of our worst, I 
conjecture that the metal of this Continental currency consisted of 12 parts of 
tin and 1 of lead.”’” : 


WILT WHlOlll 2 Spel tue Uay. dit bie Hivitiioe £2 enlke  lailicd myseilf with his 
curious cabinet of Coins and Meda!s. It was large aad » * with any antiques 


but it had a great variety of smal! pieces and may be decom » best we have 
in this part of the country. It is improving its value by eo: . Htiors, but 
it re too pri an interost ‘ountry, to have. j 
Liss v. 1d, p. 302, Wa fourth volume of his Chy: 

pfolion 7 ported uf King James II, that he anielted a 

aed a Sl 1 {rota daad afte: rés proceeded to coin the pewte: 
with this ‘son, Metoris lessera fati.. The Congress in America had re 
course fo © <pedieat; they coined several pieces of about an inch and a 
half in dian ui of 240 grains in weight in which; on one side of which was 


ein a circular ring near the edge, Continental Currency. 1776, and within the 
ring a rising su with Fagio, at the side of it, shining upon a dial under which 


was Mind your busi-ess. O1 th> reverse were thirteen small! circles joined fo- 
gether like the rings of a chain, on ear’ of which was inscribed the name of 
some onc of the thirceea states. Onanother circular ring within these was 
inscribed America. Congress, and in the central space, We aro =o, I have 
been pavticular i: the mention of this piece of money, because, |).¢ the leaden 
money which wa ‘evek at Vienna when that city was besieged :. 1525, it will 


soon become a gre. curiosity. I estimated the weight of a cubic foot of this 
continental cursency Ti —— 7440 ounces. This exceeds the weight of a 
cubic foot of our b> .t sort of pewter, and falls short of that of our worst. ] 
conjecture that the m tal of this Continental currency consisted of © parts of 
tin and 1 of le: 





Sib -4 bith: Ste AVES aL iy BL ee 
ag tte ot Venice, dated" i)s 
Sete Otsu. aigar: by o-2 
Eetgens oaulua Alexandris and Fy up es 
with the eur - 5 
ave t, 9s , 


*# aterloo—An «> 
Cox &- Cole 
by Ff si: 


= “We weet 


Lz a Minister, Dnucchwarder, &e 


Tasted ~“Manoyer, July 16, 1817." 1 pay 
fia 1 Bu 


3% valuable Papers te the H+ sorable Compar v 
of Hatters. reeativs tt Traipertaties af 


Hats and Maties: Furs i. sf St from 
different Miatve oc AMerica, tr” tre Par 


29 to 17490, consisting of Statistr - of Eri 
and Exports -in all. some thirty 
valuable and curicua | hycurments. $2.90 
98 Petition of the Hudson Bay Company to the 
House of Commons, May 4, 1749, against 
several petitions for Juying open the Trade 
to Hudson Bay, and upon a Report of a 
Committee of Inquiry thereon. Referred 
to in Rich. Bib. Nov. Am. 1749, No. 2. $5 00 
34 Documents relating to the States of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, comprising Pe- 
titions to King George the Second, eigned 
the Deputies—an Instrument dated 1739, 
signed by Gov. Boughton of N orth Carolina, 
with the large Seal of State affixed. Va- 
rious Letters and Papers, dated Charles- 
town, So. Ca., 1787 to 1756. Land Gran's, 
Papers, de, relative to the claims of M‘Cul- 
loch and Lord Grenville. Memorial of Capt. 
John MKinnon to General Leslie, cor 
manding His Majesty’s forces in So. Ca. 

1781—in all, some 50 interesting ego 
15 00 


rr -< 


Gurions and Aare 


1 Pine Tree or New-England Shilling, struck by 
Joha Hull, by order of the General Court 
of Mase., 1652. A capital specimen of the 
firat money coined in America, Rare. $5 00 

9 Pine Tree Two Pence, 1662. Rare. £4 00 

8 Penny, Halfpenny, and Farthing, struck by 
George I. jor the Carolinas, on reverse @ 
rose crowned, Rosa Amepicana : 1723 : 
vTitk putct. A rare set. $7 00 

4 Farthing, Rosa Americana, 1722, rose without 
crown. Fine and rare. $2 50 


(1858) te 0 
sete? NE 
: Papers reiitive to t 
(sunk at Theil Gate), aet 
and signed hy oma. five bak 
Se te 2 : 
a cepnor of Massacous 
AGTeS i 
e 40 
Ly 
= a een aa ‘ 
i xoers relative to the Se2ury 
-yvidenee, belonging to Boeteu, 


Harbor, R. 1, i735, with the decist™ . 
superior Court at Newport, 1707, 12 oe 
pages SL ar 

4) An Account of all Rum imported into Eng 
land from the Northern Coloniea in Amer- 
ica, from 1748 to 1760, signed by John 
Oxenford, Historian. $3 00 
An Account of the value of Goods exported 
from England to the Northern Colonies, dis- 
tinguishing each Colony between the years 
1720 and 1730, and between 1738 and 1748. 

eee BL, 

Papers relative to the Petitions of the Sugar 
Colonies in reference to the Traffic between 
New England, New York, and other States. 
in 1ji0-—with the Signatures of some four 
hundred officials, merchants, and others. 
Yelative to the slooy Rose. J. Butterfield, 
Master—-and what passed at New York 
coneerning her, 1760. In relation to the 
Privateer “Prince of Orange,”--Admiralty 
and other papers-—-in all, some 80 euros 
doenments FP 0n 


42 
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Some anil 


5 Virginia Halfpenn 
Arms, VIkGiNIA, 


y, George Jii., rev. Reval 
1778. Well executed. Fine 


specimen. $3 GV 
6 Massachusetts Cent, Obverse, an eye with 
rays diverging, surrounded by thirteen 


gtars, and the words Nov A CONSTELLATIO. Re- 
verse, U.S. linked together (and forming, 
when reversed, the ietter M), within 2 
laurel wreath; round the wreath, Linerrag 
er gustitiA, 1785. Fine, sage 

do “goo 


ene 


gh 
‘ 








Norton’s CATALOGUE oF 





5 An American Coin, or Medal, 1} inches in 
yled in “ Loe- 


diameter, in German ailver, / 
ing’s Field-Book” and other histories, “ the 
first money coined by the United States,” 
On the obverse, s rising sun shining on a 
diel; near the son, roeio; under the dial, 
MIMD YOUR wUsinEas ; round the edge, Corrt- 
Nita Cornanoy, 1776. Reverse, thirteen 
rage, eneh inscribed with the name of 4 
state, and linked together; in the center, 
AMERICAN CONGRESS: WE ARE ONE. A bean- 
tifully preserved and fine specimen of this 
rare coin. $18 00 
9-1) Ceipimbia Toksn, no date. Obversa, a head, 
with the word Covewaa Veveree, figure 
of Justice seated. Three varieties, each $1 00 
12 Cent known as the “ Washington (est,” 1783. 
Fine specimen. $2 59 
1-14 ~-— Head of Washington on each side, 
and ether varieties, each £1 60 and $2 00 
1§ Connectioat Cent. Obverse, head around 
_ Which the words auctoni © cumwee : Reverse, 
Liberty seated, rpg: er Lis. 1787. Fine. 











$2 00 
16 do $2 00 
17 - Others, rather different, $1 50 


18 New Jersey Cent. Obverse, a shield, x 
PLURIBUS UNUM. Reverse, the State Arms, a 
horse’s head and plough, Nova Casarra. 





Fine. $2 00 
19 do $1 75 
20 Vermont Cent. Obverse, head, with words, 


VERMON aucroRI. Reverse, figure of Liberty, 
&e. $2 00 
21 Cent known as the ‘‘Franklin Cent.” Qb- 
verse, thirteen links, in a ring Unrrep Srares 
—WE ARE ONE, Reverse, meredian sun shin- 
ing on a dial, rvero, 1787—sanp your Bust- 
ness. Fine. ; $2 25 
22 Others. &1 50 and $2 00 
23 Massachusetis (ent. Obverse, an Indian 
with bow and arrow, near hia head a star, 
ComMoNWEALTH. Reverse, an American 
Kagle, on ita breast a shield inseribed CENT ; 
around the coin, Massacnusetts, 1788. Very 
fine. $2 50 
24 do $1 90 and €1 50 
25 Kentucky Cent. Obverse, fifteen stars in 
the form of a triangle; the stars indented 
with the initials of the States, Kentucky 
heading the column. Round the coin, E 
PLURIBUS tNUM. Reverse, a hand holding a 
scroll, on which is inscribed, ovr CAUSE 18 
Just; round the edge, uNANrrry 19 THRE 
STRENGTH OF society. No date (struck in 
1791). Very fine and rare. $3 00 
26 United States Cent and Half-Cent, 1795. 
Fine and rare. $2 00 
27 Cents, 1794. Rare, each 7 5c. 











a rm te a ae 





Washing- 
$1 06 





of portraits of Fox snd Pitt, = 
reath, Searce. $1 5¢ 
85 Sierra Leone Company Peay Rage ee 
| oe 
36 Coventry Halfpenny, 1793. Obv.—Hlephan 
carrying & Castle. Rev.—Lgie Godiva . 
horseback. Pro Boro Poesia = $1 0¢ 
87 Token. Oby.—Esa, Hows, &e., portrai 
1794. Fine. Jor a ae 

38 Lichfield Token. Obv.—Portrait of Dr. 
39 Farthing Token. Obv.—Portrait of Ge org 
lif, Gop Save raz Kime. Rev.—Mayr 4 
Fiowimne Taape Foitow « Srrgpy awn Hon. 
OURABLE Prac, 1796. $1 OC 

40 George IL Halfpenny, 1739. _- 80e. 
41 Rossian Copper Coin of Catherine IL, large 
size, 1774. Fine. 2 60 

42 Copper Coin of Louis XVI. of Frans 






‘Rev.—Three Liens, de. $1 





ae 


‘ren 


Scarce, = s om 9 $1 00 
43 Jetton, or Brass Token of Pred. Wiliam III. 
of Prussia. = soe tats at! 


44 Silver Groat of Henry VI. of Sagland, struck 
(at Calais, Rev.—Vitra Casa, dc, Fine. 


: : $2 00 
45 Edward I. Irish Penny, Struck at Dublin, 
Rev.—Crviras Dvsimrm, Searce. $1 26 


46 Silver Penny of Canute, struck at York, 











Obv.—Head. Cuvr Rex. Ax. Rev.—Carzt 
- Mo Eorgwre. Fine and Rare, . $2 56 
47 Roman Consular Denarius Rare, but 
rubbed. - $1 0 

Sr ee 













egy: of France: Germany: ae 
oF ment of this object we hope tha i it wil] saatte the 
? home, and a. place for the catahienineut of. a4 
. gociety’s auspices, - No state charter or. local. nol ‘poration would do this. 
‘the wav.in which we believe it to he: desirable: Se a oe “ben 
fit in this matter to any one, and: ‘we earnestly pray that. our reque st may. Bi 
granted as it will add dignity and be-of aid in the furtherance of- 
cnet. and. ane serie of education and taste in the Un 
cted. with ihe effort = ng ; jatio sre) 






ete ep eociiuns Brenner, € 2 
ee Sat. secretary Aber, ‘and ‘Mr. Chapman, all of 
ee for the purpose of ‘stating their. VIEWS. os 
wee On behalf of the ‘Association we. ee 
gentlemen and to the others who have ay: 

















tere eae trust: shat: bts echoes wil be crowned ith ‘success 0: 





a by. deere: N Olcott, Prot ss0r 

o of ie pads ‘at Rome March 2. . 

- yesterday by his brother-in-law, or 
“= seventh Street. ¥ | aE 

: Since last: Jone Dr, Oleott had been ‘spel ae a env : men ae a: 

Fie Sea year at his place in Rome,. the Villetta Olcott. In the™ last © Stioes: years re Dr. 

 Oleott employed much of his time in archaeological studies in Italy. eae eee 

22 = gn. editorial ‘centributor. On “‘numismati¢s to the “American. Toenas ot Ath 

Bae aeology and the author of several works on Latin inseriptions. a tes ‘ 
ae Hie was born in Brooklyn in 1869," and in 1893 he was graduated from, 










>. -Columbia... He became a ‘Fellow of the American School of Classica! ss 
sir at Rome in 180: ia 1892 he married Bite. LatoeEnset of Seca EH es 


ainmociaom  * 








omen 
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“CHINESE, OPENWORK AMU! LET COINS. 








eT This ogee which: i ot. 60 pages, and iliustrated, BS one beet ‘the ‘cout 
: teeters that has appeared from.the pen. of U. A. Ramsden. it- @éeats with. 
- one of the series: of that large class. of charms or amulets: so. abundant in the 
‘Far Hast. Mr- Ramsdeis. shows. that these openwork amulets have a eae 
ent purpose. than others of the -talismanic com charms, heing: Sa 
4 especially efficacious against - disease and other Kon f 3: poeeeeeaee 
a The emblems found on ‘this special series are, for the sabet. ‘park: “sees 
Ee ent thau found on other coin charms. “Ewo dragons seem to be the common © 
est device employed. The kilin ana@ the phoenix are other fabulous soil 
depicted, deer and fishes are also found, as welt a8 2 large ees of various 


“floral designs. 
in. all over twe Rare dred varieties are listed and each typs is ‘nuatrated’ 
oe . 


earns! 


with a svood cut. ; . rage : 
OUR. RAEST BHT ER DOGLAR. ‘ 
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NIAL OF THE INAUGURATION OF THE FIRST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES APRIL 30. 1889. Around 
the border forty-two stars evenly spaced. 

Bronze and w.m. Size 34 


Smith no. 1, p. 13 


“The Messrs Chapman have just published a new Washington Medal... 
(described) . . . The portrait is by the late C. C. Wright, and though never 
before published, it is said to be his finest work, and the best reproduction 
on a medal of the original by Houdon.” — American Journal of Numismatics, 
Vol. 23, p. 92, April, 1889 


53. TO COMMEMORATE ST. GAUDENS — No. 1 


Obv. Clothed half-bust left, in two lines below, PHILIP . MARTINY, 
MODELER . DESIGN . AND / COPYRIGHT . BY . AUGUS- 
TUS . SAINT . GAUDENS . ; on the left, in two lines, 
-PATER- / -M-D-C-C-L and on the right, in two lines broken 
by a faces, PATRIAE- / XXXIX- Curved over the bust 
. GEORGE WASHINGTON . Around the border, thirteen stars 
evenly spaced. . 


Rev. Large spread eagle with shield at top; on each side of head, 
TO-COM (head) MEMORATE Below, legend in twelve lines, 
THE-INAV (eagles talons on bundle of arrows) GVRATION / 
OF-GEORGE-WASHINGTON / AS-FIRST-PRESIDENT-OF- 
THE / VNITED-STATES-OF-AMERICA / AT-NEW-YORK- 
APRIL-XXX / -M-D-C-C-L-X-X-X-I-X- / BY-AVTHORITY- 
OF / THE-COMMITTEE / ON-CELEBRATION / NEW- 
YORK-APRIL / -XXX- / .M-D-C-C-C-L-X-X-X-I-X. Thirty- 
eight stars evenly spaced around the border. Shield to the left 
of lines 8, 9, 10 and 11. 


Cast gold, silver and bronze shells joined. 
Low II; Smith no. 1, p. 1 . 

In silver, edge marked, GORHAM MFG. CO. with three hall marks; a 
lion right, anchor, an English G and STERLING. In gold, edge marked, 
GORHAM MFG. CO. and 18K. Both pieces owned by the American Numis- 
matic Society. 

“This is the medal that was on sale by authority of the Committee.” — Low 


Size from 70-72 


JULY, 1949 405 
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ROMAN NUMERALS ON CONTINENTAL CURRENCY COIN DIES 
by Michael Hodder; Wolfeboro, New Hampshire (TN-117) 


An interesting feature of the five known obverses of the Continental Currency of 1776, one 
of which has not yet been published as far as | know, is the placement and sequence of the 
Roman Numerals around the sun dial. There are three distinct treatments of this feature on 
the dies, each of which shares the same failure to appreciate how the numerals would look 
once the coins were struck. 


While there are five known obverse "types" there are really only four different dies; Newman 
obverse 5 is a reworking of obverse 4. On all four dies the die-cutter began punching the 
Roman numerals onto the sun dial at the extreme upper left and proceeded around the 
sundial in a clockwise fashion. Numerals |, Il, Ill, 1V (rendered, also correctly, as Illl on obverses 
1 and 2), V, and Vi were punched into the die correctly in every case. 


At this point there is a wide space on the sundials of each of the four obverses, left empty on 
the dies. Punching of the numerals resumed at the extreme lower right of the sun dial, with VII 
and VIII (sometimes idiosyncratically rendered as IIX on obverse 3, signed E G Fecit) entered 
next, usually correctly (except for obverse 3, where it was punched as XII). Once the 
sequence of numerals had "turned the corner" on the sundial problems arose for the die 
sinker. 


To portray the sun dial correctly the numerals had to be entered upside down relative to 
someone looking at the coin, but right side up to an imaginary observer standing in front of 
the gnomon. This required some extra careful attention to the way numerals IX, XI, and XII 
were to be punched, and here the die-sinker(s) betrayed their lack of skill. On dies 1 and 2 
the Roman numerals IX, XI, and XIl were punched in correctly for someone holding one of the 
coins to read them, but rotated 180 degrees out of true with regard to the sun dial, itself. The 
die sinker who cut obverse 3, the mysterious E. G., became very confused with the 
complexities of the orientation and forgot to punch a numeral |X into the die. The author of 
obverse 4/5 was careful not to repeat the mistake of obverse 3 and punched a IX after his Vill, 
but somehow managed to put two numerals VI onto his die! 


Obverses 1 and 2 share the same incorrect placement of these numerals, while obverse 3 has 
its own style and obverse 4/5 has a still different way of placing the numerals. This may be 
suggestive of three different hands on the dies, but | have not yet followed this up. 


By way of contrast, the "prototype" for the "types" on the coinage, the $ 1/6 paper currency 
issue of February 17, 1776, places the Roman numerals on its sundial in their correct 
sequence and uses the conventional VIII for numeral 8. All FUGIO copper dies also place the 
numerals in their correct sequence (except for the blundered IIII on the original hub design). 
Further, both the paper issue of 2/17/76 and the FUGIOs start their numbering sequence at 
the extreme lower right, in contrast the starting point on all the Continental Currency coinage 
dies, which is at the extreme upper left. Starting the numbering from the lower right and using 
lll for IV meant that there could be no problems with orientation of the numerals, since |, Il, Ill, 
and Illl rotated 180 degrees were unchanged, On the FUGIOs numerals V and VI "turn the 
corner” on the sundial and so were not subject to incorrect placement in the die; we see the 
same immunity from error on the Continental Currency pieces with these numerals, which also 
“turn the comer’ on the sun dial. 
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Reading from left to right, clockwise, as if the sun dials were in a garden and we were walking 
around them, the sequence of Roman numerals on the Continental Currency dies is as 
follows: 
Obverse 1. CURENCY. 
Pi WW wn V Vie Vil VIIEXI X XX WX . 
Numerals punched in starting at the extreme upper left, proceeding in clockwise fashion. 
Numerals correctly placed through Vill. Starting with IX, through XIl, the die-sinker failed to 
rotate IX, XI, and XII 180 degrees. 
Obverse 2. CURRENCY. 
Pa WW WM V Vie Vit VIN XTX IX IX . 
Same failure to rotate IX, XI, and XII as on obverse 1. 
Obverse 3. E G Fecit. 
PM Ml 7 V ViEVIL XIX IX IX 
Same failure to rotate as seen above. Also, VIII has been rendered as IIX, classically 
acceptable but idiosyncratic in this series and contemporary context. Further, IX has been 
omitted, so there are only 11 numerals on the sun dial face. Numeral IV (IIII?) is hidden behind 
the gnomon; //// means illegible in paleographic notation. 
Obverse 4/5. CURRENCEY/Floriated Cross. 
Pl “7 V ViVi Vill XI X IX HX 


Same failure to rotate as seen above. Conventional Vill for 8. Duplication of VI created 13 
numerals on the sun dial face. 





Those FUGIO Sundials (TN-117A) 
Comments by ye Editor 


Mike Hodder's interesting discussion, above, of the die-sinker's problems with cutting the 
Roman Numerals on the Continental Currency dies does not cover one really gross problem 
with ALL of the "FUGIO" sundials -- and that is the very basic fact that a sundial is a 24 hour 
device and NOT a 12 hour device! So far as ye Editor knows, the only accurate 
representation of a FUGIO sundial is that appearing on the 26 December 1814 Six Cent Note 
of the City of New York illustrated below: 
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In general terms, the sun rises around 6:00 AM and sets around 6:00 PM give or take some 
time depending on the season. The shadow of the gnomon of a sundial follows with a 
corresponding swing during that 12 hour period from one side of the dialplate around to the 
other side, approximately a 180° angle. Accordingly, those twelve numerals are inscribed 
across a nominal 180° angle and not the full 360° as denoted on the various FUGIO dialplates! 
Further, the numeral XII indicating the noon hour appears directly below the gnomon. The 
twelve hours of darkness are generally blank or filled with ornamentation or mottos of some 
sort. 


On the fractional Continental Currency of February 17, 1776 (see CNL page 945) the 
Orientation of the numerals is such that the numeral XII appears in approximately the correct 
position directly below the point of the gnomon; however, on the Continental Currency Coins 
the entire dialplate numeral configuration is rotated 180° from that on the Paper currency and 
the numeral XII appears at the base of the gnomon, the wrong end! On the FUGIO Cents of 
1787 the XIlis in approximately the correct position, but the dial plate displays 12 hour 
increments incorrectly spread over a full 360°. While there is little question that the dialplate 
design on the Fugio Cents is an attractive one from an artistic viewpoint, it remains a 
horological anomaly. 


These gross errors in the depiction of FUGIO dialplates would seem to indicate that none of 
the early engravers or diesinkers were familiar with the proper layout and construction of a 
Sundial and they remained incorrectly depicted until the year 1814 when the plate engraver 
for the New York City note finally got it right! 
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Vertical Dial at Sandringham, England, residence of King Edward VII. 
From Sun Dials and Roses of Yesterday (New York, 1902) by Alice Morse Earle 
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Attitudes Towards the Coinage Right 
in Early Federal America 


The Case of New Jersey 1788-1794 


by 
Michael Hodder: Wolfeboro, NH 
(TN-150) 


The form of government proposed in 1776 for the embattled American colonies anticipated 
their individual retention of full internal sovereign rights. While external matters of war, peace, 
and foreign treaties were to be decided by the central governmental! authority, the 
Continental Congress, the states retained control over their own commercial interests and 
were free to choose their own forms of government. The Articles of Confederation, 
presented to the Continental Congress for debate on July 12, 1776 but not adopted by that 
body until November 15 of the following year, created a loose alliance among the thirteen new 
States overseen by a weak central government which lacked authority in all but the most basic 
affairs. 


The Articles of Confederation were submitted to the individual member states for debate and 
ratification on November 17, 1777. Since the states had more pressing matters concerning 
them, particularly those of conducting a war for independence, debate on the Articles 
dragged on for several years. Not until March 1, 1781 were they finally ratified and adopted by 
the new United States in Congress assembled. Matters concerning coinage and ithe 
regulation of the weights, alloys, and exchange values of coins were discussed in Article 1X of 
the document. Under this article, each member state was assumed to retain the coinage right. 
The central authority was given the power to regulate the metallic content and exchange 
value 4 the coinage struck by the individual states, as well as the right to coin in its own 
name. 


The Continental Congress may have issued its own coinage as early as the summer, 1776. 
The silver, brass, and pewter Continental Currency coinage was struck in two seperate 
emissions, the first in New York City before the British occupation in September, 1776, the 
second later that year either in Philadelphia or Lancaster, Pennsylvania after the evacuation of 
New York by the Continental army. Although no documentary references to this coinage can 
be found in the Journals of the Continental Congress, its obverse type strongly suggests 
some official sanction and other, more circumstantial, evidence also supports this 
contention.@ 





1 The coinage right was not specifically granted to the Signatory states by the Articles of 
Confederation. The text makes it clear that the right was assumed to lie with the states as a 
perquisite of that sovereignty not surrendered by them: "The united states in congress assembled 
shall also have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and value of coin 
Struck by their own authority, or by that of the respective states-fixing the standard of weights 
and measures throughout the united States-regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the 
Indians, not members of any of the states, provided that the legislative right of any state within its 
own limits be not infringed or violated...". Articles of Confederation, Article IX, in Documents 
Illustrative of the Formation of the Union of the American States, ed. Charles C. Tansill, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1927, p. 33. 


2 Cf. Michael Hodder, "The Continental Currency Coinage of 1776, A Trial Die and Metallic 
Emission Sequence", The American Numismatic Association Centennial Anthology, Wolfeboro, 
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No member state of the new union undertook its own coinage until iong after the Articles of 
Confederation had been ratified. The first to authorize a copper coinage was Vermont, in 
June 1785, followed by Connecticut in October of that year, New Jersey in May 1786, and 
finally Massachusetts in October 1786.3 Only the state of Massachusetts contemplated 
coining in the precious metals, the others confining their interest to small change copper 
coins whose weights and values were tied closely to those of the contemporary English regal 
halfpence. Vermont, Connecticut, and New Jersey let the coinage right to private contractors, 
who were to strike a specified amount of coppers rated at set weights over a limited term of 
years, paying a seigniorage on the numbers of coins struck to the state treasuries. 
Massachusetts was the exception, again, since it retained ine right as a state monopoly and 
operated its own mint during 1787-1788.4 


Official state attitudes towards small change copper coins were not universally settled. The 
copper coins struck by Massachusetts were made receivable for all transactions both public 
and private. New Jersey's coppers were Officially rated at 15 to the Englisn shilling in all 
payments to the state for taxes and duties. Vermont's coppers were not officially monetized, 
however, and Connecticut's were specifically denied legal tender status, making them a true 
token coinage. Coppers were conceived of as a convenience to the public for lesser 
transactions, and it appears that the states as a whole did not think highly of copper as a 
coinage medium. 


The state of New Jersey authorized its copper coinage by a legisiative act dated June 1, 
1786. The act enabled three private contractors, Walter Mould, Albion Cox, and Thomas 
Goadsby, then bound by a partnership agreement, to strike the equivalent of 3,000,000 
copper coins each weighing 150 grains over a two year term.° The contract was to expire on 


New Hampshire: Bowers and Merena, 1991, pp. 7-18. This study showed, through die linkages 
and other technical evidence that there were two seperate emissions struck within a short time of 
each other, but at two different locations. That some official sanction was given this coinage is 
universally accepted. The silver issue is of the weight and fineness of a dollar denomination. The 
brass pieces could have served as pennies on the New York standard, where they were struck. 
The pewter coins could only have served as tokens, and their exact purpose is the single most 
important question left unanswered about the whole coinage. 


3 New Hampshire authorized William Moulton to strike 100 pounds weight of coppers in March 
1776, but it appears that no coins were actually struck. In 1785 Vermont was an independent 
republic and not a signatory to the Articles of Confederation. While Vermont did not join the union 
of states until 1791, its coinage circulated into nearby Massachusetts and its later political 
history has always included its coinage in studies of early American numismatics. 


4 The records of the Massachusetts state mint have not survived, but the documents arising from 
an audit of the losses suffered by the state through operating its own mint have. These were first 
published by Sylvester S. Crosby in The Early Coins of America, Boston: 1875, pp. 260-274. The 
contractors minting on behalf of the states of New Jersey and Vermont also suffered losses, and 
Connecticut's coinage was probably not profitable, either. The single most important lesson 
learned from the Confederation's attempts at private coinage for its member states was that only 


a strong central government with broad taxation powers could afford the initial, heavy start-up 
costs of a mint. 


5 Walter Mould had been resident in America since 1783 and may have had some coining 
experience before emigrating. In August, 1785 he submitted a coinage proposal to the Continental 


The diary entry for September 15, 1791 
verifies that Bentley had done some reading on 
numismatics and was a keen observer of current 
issues. 


Watson in his fourth volume of his Chymestry, has the 
following: “It is reported of King James II, that he melted 
down and coined all the brass guns in Ireland and afterwards 
proceeded to coin the pewter with this inscription, Melioris 
Lessera Fati.” The Congress in America had recoursed the 
same expedient; they coined several pieces of about an inch 
and a half in diameter, and of 240 grains in weight on one 
side of which was a circular ring near the edge, Continental 
Currency, 1776, and within the ring a rising sun with Fugio 
at the side of it, shining upon a dial under which was Mind 
Your Business. On the reverse were 13 small circles joined 
together like the rings of a chain, on each of which was 
inscribed the name of some one of the 13 states.... 


I have been particular in the mention of this piece of 
money because, like the leaden money which was struck at 
Vienna when that city was besieged in 1529, it will soon 
become a great curiosity. I have estimated the weight of a 
cubic foot of this Continental Currency. It weighs 7,440 
ounces. This exceeds the weight of a cubic foot of our best 
sort of pewter, and falls short of that of our worst. I conjec- 
ture that the metal of this Continental Currency consisted of 
12 parts of tin and one of lead. 


Bentley’s diary entry on October 23, 1795, 
describes his work with an important cabinet (of 
which little is known today): 


Busied myself to provide catalogue of coins for Mr. 
[Samuel] Curwin’s collection for Mr. Winthrop. Such col- 
lections are rare in this country and in some parts utterly 
unknown. This is the largest that I have ever seen.O 

Bentley went on to relate that most of Cur- 
win’s pieces were ancient silver issues, although 
some fine copper coins were included as well, 
and among the modern issues was to be found a 
specimen bearing the imprint MARYLAND. 

This notation, April 10, 1802, tells more 
about Curwin: 

Last night departed this life Samuel Curwin, Esq., age 
87.... He was a merchant of Salem.... The times of the 
American Revolution were no times for him.... He left 
America and went to England.... The remains of a valuable 
library were sold just before his return by his nephew Rich- 
ard Ward, Esq., and it was sacrificed. A rich collection of 
coins was robbed of its best pieces.... He was an excellent 
antiquarian and | profited much from the few things he had 
saved from the destruction which befell his library, cabinet 
and private papers. 

Doubtless, other names could be added to 
the roster of pre-1800 numismatists given above. 
The annals of the hobby in our country are very 
sparse for this early era, and only in modern 
times has significant research been done. 





On March 19, 1785, a half year after Pierre 
Eugéne Du Simiticre’s death (October 1784), 
the contents of the American Museum were dis- 
persed under the auctioneer’s hammer. The list- 
ing included Lot 19, “A mahogany Cabinet con- 
taining ancient and modern Gold, Silver, and 
Copper Coins and Medals; among which there 
are some very curious bronzes,” and Lot 36, “A 
collection of Parchment and Paper Money.” The 
buyer of Lot 19 seems to have been Matthew 
Clarkson, whose own estate was later auctioned 
on October 29, 1800, and included “a valuable 
cabinet, containing silver and copper coin, med- 
als &c. some of which are very ancient.”"° 


In addition to his numismatic activities, Du 
Simitiére is remembered for his portrait sketch of 
George Washington (drawn from life on Febru- 
ary 1, 1779; later reproduced as a part of a set of 
popular engravings and, still later, employed on 
Washington medals’’), his other art, and his par- 
ticipation in the design of the Great Seal of the 
United States. 


While historian Dr. Joel J. Orosz has re- 
corded the activities of eighteenth American 
century numismatists Messrs. Du Simitiere, 
Smith, Kunze, and Clarkson, there were others 
who possessed a few coins and medals of his- 
torical or curiosity interest. Among these was 
Rev. Andrew Eliot (1718-1778), pastor of the 
famous Old North Church in Boston, who by 
1767 had an extensive cabinet which included 
many New England silver coins."* 


Another Boston numismatist of note was 
John Andrews, a hardware merchant at No. 4 
Union Street, per the first Boston directory 
(published in 1789). By that time he had been a 
selectman since 1785, a position he continued 
until 1790. It was related decades later that his 





1809. By Augustus B. Sage’s era of the late 1850s the 
Society had over 30,000 books in its library and was 
located (since 1857) in a building at the corner of 
Second Avenue and 11th Street. 


10 Clarkson sale advertisement reproduced by 
Orosz, p. 54. 


11 Baker-277, 278, 352, and 529 are close copies 
of the artist’s original sketch, others differ; details in 
Orosz, pp. 46-50. 


12 Orosz, pp. 64-65, adapted from correspon- 
dence between Dr. Orosz and Eric P. Newman, and 
mention of Eliot in Newman’s The Secret of the Good 
Samaritan Shilling, American Numismatic Society, 
1959. 


residence had been in “‘a beautiful estate at the 
northerly corner of Winter and Tremont [then 
Common] Streets-an antique wooden house in 
the midst of a delightful garden, extending down 
Winter Street, in rear to what is now Hamilton 
Place.” The home had been occupied earlier by 
Sir Francis Bernard, perhaps until he was re- 
called to England in 1769. A letter from An- 
drews to William Barrell, of Philadelphia, De- 
cember 25, 1772, asked him to procure on his 
behalf any genuine ancient coins he might find. 
In later years Andrews moved to Jamaica Plain, 
near Boston. Decades later in the 1860s, John 
Andrews’ son Henry passed away, at which time 
his father’s collection was revealed. The several 
hundred pieces in the Andrews cabinet included 
numerous Massachusetts silver coins among 
which were plural NE shillings and the second 
known specimen of the NE threepence (the other 
being in the collection held by the library of 
Yale College, New Haven). The Andrews coins 
were purchased by the secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society on behalf of that in- 
stitution." 

In 1787, William Bentley, D.D., of Salem, 
MA, entered in his diary some interesting obser- 
vations of coins then in circulation, creating one 
of the earliest records of this type known to ex- 
ist.'* His notes for September 2, 1787 included: 


About this time there was a great difficulty respecting 
the circulation of small copper coin. Those of George III, 
being well executed, were of uncommon thinness, and those 
stamped from the face of other coppers in sand, commonly 
called “Birmingham,” were very badly executed. Beside 
these were the coppers bearing the authority of the states of 
Vermont, Connecticut and New York, etc., but no accounts 
how issued, regularly transmitted. 


The Connecticut copper has a face of general form re- 
sembling the Georges, but with this inscription... A mint is 
said preparing for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It 
may be noted that the New York and Connecticut coin face 
opposite ways. 


To remember all the coin which passes through my 
hands, I note down a few coppers of foreign coins, Swedish 
coin, shield, three bars, lion, etc., 1763, measures one inch 
and 3-10; another 1747, similar; Russian, a warrior on 
horseback with a spear piercing a dragon, on the reverse a 
wreath infolding a cypher . 





13 American Journal of Numismatics, August 
1866; quoting the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 321, 332; also, repetitively, AJN, 
January 1885, “Mr. John Andrews, of Boston, had a 
collection of coins as early as 1782.” 


14 Bentley’s diary citations were quoted in The 
Numismatist, January 1907 and June 1945. 
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A Numismatics in America: 
Setting the Scene 
(before 1850) 


The Early Days 


By the time that Augustus B. Sage became 
involved in numismatics in the mid-1850s, coin 
collecting already had a rich tradition in our 
country. This and the following chapter explore 
the hobby in the early days, a rich period of dis- 
covery in which every fact was new and discov- 
eries were being constantly made. 


The years before 1850 were the cradle days 
of American numismatics. There were no pub- 
lished guides as to the rarity or value of United 
States coins, and, aside from corresponding with 
or visiting other collectors to share experiences, 
the enthusiast had no clue as to whether an 1823 
cent, or 1797 silver dollar, or 1652 Pme Tree 
shilling was common or rare. 


In sharp contrast, in Europe the art, science, 
or hobby-it has been called all of these things 
and, actually, is some of each—was well devel- 
oped at the time. The typical numismatist in 
London could consult a shelf full of reference 
books, bid in auction sales, and visit museum 
exhibits of coins. In England the hobby had been 
particularly popular since the late 1780s when a 
flood of halfpenny-size copper coins bearing 
political motifs, advertisements, slogans, illus- 
trations of buildings, and other subjects reached 
circulation. The collecting of these became a 
pleasant pursuit, and in time a number of firms 
in Birmingham (in particular) produced many 
issues especially for numismatic sale. One of 
these was self-deprecating and bore the legend, 
ASSES CHASING HALF PENCE. Another de- 
picted that eternally popular subject, Lady 
Godiva. 


Some few British numismatists desired to 
add a few coins to their cabinets from that for- 
mer British possession, America. Thus, in the 
1790s, when collectors in the United States were 
not saving their own country’s specimens, such 
pieces were collected by the British. This had 
fortunate consequences in later decades when 


England became a rich source for early Ameri- 
can coins, and such dealers as E.B. Mason, Jr., 5S. 
Hudson Chapman, H.G. Sampson, and Edouard 
Frossard went on buying trips there. And then 
there is the unfortunate story of Jacob Morris 
(which will be related in the next chapter). 


In Paris, Rome, and other centers of art and 
culture, numismatics was fervently pursued. In 
especial demand were the coins of ancient 
Greece, but medals and dollar-size silver coins 
also had a wide circle of friends. Many of these 
latter pieces served as commemoratives, record- 
ing diverse subjects from military conquests to 
panoramic views of German cities. 


Meanwhile in America 


In America in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, the collecting of coms was 
most often pursued in connection with other in- 
tellectual endeavors. Thus, a collector of books 
might seek a few Greek coms to provide a real- 
life link with the writings of Herodotus or the 
plays of Aristophanes or, for that matter, a few 
British coins of Queen Elizabeth, issued during 
the time that Shakespeare’s plays were being 
enacted on the boards of the Globe Theatre. 


Perhaps the earliest numismatically-inclined 
person in America of whom we have a fairly 
detailed biographical record was Swiss-born 
Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiere (1737-1784), who 
settled in Philadelphia by 1774.' Among his 
sources for specimens was John Smith, of Bur- 
lington, NJ, who furnished him with desired 
pieces by 1766, and possibly as early as 1763. 
Du Simitigre later remembered that Smith’s 
holdings were “considerable.” In the same dec- 
ade, a Major James, of Philadelphia, was also 
said to have had a cabinet of ancient coins as 
well as modern European pieces, and was in 
touch with Du Simitiére on matters numismatic. 

Not only did Du Simitiére collect speci- 
mens, but he was also involved in the production 
of medals. 

On March 25, 1776, the Continental Con- 
gress passed a resolution: 


That the thanks of this Congress is their own name and 
in the name of the thirteen united colonies whom they repre- 
sent, be presented to his Excellency Gen. Washington and 


Be ao, igadeeeenaseamemiaal 
1 His biography is detailed in The Eagle That Is 


Forgotten: Pierre Eugene Du Simitiére, Founding 
Father of American Numismatics, Joel J. Orosz, 1988. 
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pieces purportedly passed for 12 shillings each and the copper for 14 pence. Little confidence can 
be placed in the accuracy of this account since neither of these values corresponded to the 
current exchange rates for copper or silver coins of that size. These two newspaper bulletins 
provide no assistance in unraveling the mystery of the illusive Continental copper coin or the 
actual Continental Currency and so numismatic research has had to rely on the examination of 
the coins themselves and reference to other historical evidence. 
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Fig. 50: FRANKLIN’S SUNDIAL. The common theme of the sundial motif, first engraved by Elisha Gallaudet for these 
fractional currency issues of February 17, 1776, was repeated on the 1776 Continental Dollars and the 1787 Fugio coppers 
(Newman, Paper Money, p. 40). 


The design on these Continental dollars was highly influenced by the themes of Benjamin 
Franklin. The dies, some of which bear the initials E.G., were the work of Elisha Gallaudet, who 
also engraved the plates for the fractional Continental paper emissions of February 17, 1776, 
using the same motif of the sundial and linked circles.” A similar representation was later 
repeated on the Fugio cents. These dollar-sized coinages are known in seven die combinations 
and were struck in three different metals. Those in pewter, typically ranging in weight from 244 
to 285 grains,” are the most common survivors with many hundred known today from an 
estimated original mintage of 6,000 or more” The motive for the selection of pewter is arcane 
since this material had no significant intrinsic value although many surviving specimens show 
obvious signs of circulation. Pewter may have been used to give the allusion of silver or perhaps 
it was the most available material, not unlike the gun money of James II or certain European 
seige or “‘necessity’ monies. 

Fifteen or more brass specimens exist in a wide range of weight from 199 to 314 grains with an 
average weight of 241. These pieces would roughly correspond to the coins referenced in the 
June 1776, New York notice concerning the new copper penny-sized denomination.” The four 
known silver copies, which may properly be called Continental dollars, average 374 grains.” It 


Newman, Paper Money, pp. 40-41. 
Hodder, ANA Centennial, p. 17. 
This is based on the three pewter varieties, Newman 1-C, 2-C, and 3-D each being low rarity 3, which 
census ranges from 201 to 500 specimens (Romano, pp. 15-16). 
8 Hodder, ANA Centennial, pp. 8-9; Norweb, pt. 2, p. 246. 
** Hodder, ANA Centennial, p. 17. 
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has been suggested that these planchets were shaved down Spanish American silver.” One 
specimen, examined for silver content by the specific gravity method, was determined to be .880 
fine, an alloy greater than would be expected for Spanish American coins, but not out of the 
limits of error considering the poor reliabilty of this analytical technique. 

The emission sequence of the Continental Currency has been studied by Hodder who demon- 
strated that all three metals were minted interchangeably indicating that the silver and brass 
specimens were not preliminary strikes such as trial pieces or patterns would be. Although the 
brass and silver coins were manufactured randomly during the pewter mintage, there remains 
the possibility that these rarer issues were presentation pieces or souvenirs. It becomes apparent 
from these die emission studies, that the Continental dollars were minted in two distinct groups 
without any connecting die or punch linkages.”! 

The previously cited letter published from the London Gazette suggested that the copper and 
silver coins, while of the same size but of different metals, would circulate at different values. If 
these issues had been struck from the same or similar dies, such an arrangement would have 
been unsatisfactory because of the potential for tampering. It would not have been long before 
the unscrupulous would have disguised the copper pieces with a silver or tin wash to pass for 
silver, particularly with the wartime shortage of specie. 

There is some historical evidence which offers clues as to the origins of the Continental 
dollars. When the Continental Congress authorized paper currency, the one dollar denomination 
was included only in the first four issues through May 6, 1776. Thereafter, the dollar note was 
omitted from the next six emissions to be resumed in the final series of January 14, 1779. The 
New York bills of credit authorized August 13, 1776, similarly omitted the dollar unit but 
included four lower fractional denominations from $1 /16 to $1/2 and then continued from $2 to 
$10.” In his pioneering study of this coinage, Newman concludes that this exclusion of the 
dollar note in these several paper currency emissions was purposeful since it was Congress’s 
intent that this slot be filled with a minted coinage. “The $1 note would be most convenient for 
circulation and would be one of the last denominations to be eliminated unless a substitute [e.g. 
Continental dollar] was intended.” Inflation had not progressed to the point that the dollar 
denomination would have been unprofitable to print.” It can be speculated that the pewter 
Continental dollar was a fiat metallic currency intended to circulate in conjunction with the 
higher denominational Continental paper money, the intent of the brass and silver issues being 
yet undiscovered. It is highly improbable that the “Continental Copper coin” described in the 
newspaper account relates to the Continental dollar. In the middle of a war with so many more 
vital matters to consider, the Continental Congress would not have expended so much energy on 
a large copper coin ‘“‘to circulate as basic small change,”’ but it would have been appropriate to 
help strengthen the paper currency with a specie coinage. If this money had been intended as a 
copper coinage, why are there no specimens in that metal and why are there pieces in silver? 
The floreated edges found on some of these varieties would be an unreasonable garnish for a 
copper coinage but appropriate to protect silver currency.’ Numismatists can hope that some 
documentary evidence will be uncovered which finally will solve the riddle of the Continental 
Currency, one of America’s noblest coinages. 


The Problems of Peace 


On October 19, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered to W ashington at Yorktown, Virginia, ending 
the war. The question was whether these ‘thirteen commonwealths bound in a league of 
friendship’? would emerge as one nation or thirteen. A preliminary peace treaty was signed on 


30 


Romano, p. 14. 

*“ Hodder, ANA Centennial, pp. 7-18. 

* Newman, Paper Money, pp. 37-49, 264. 

* Newman, CCJour. 1952A, p. 1. 

“ Eric P. Newman, personal communication, Sept. 4, 1990. 
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vania money.” Certainly, independence brought no improvements toward a manageable 
money system which was further complicated by the authority given to each state under the 
Articles of Confederation to issue its own currency, even though the decimal basis of 100 was 
adopted by Congress on July 6, 1785. 


THE ELUSIVE CONTINENTAL DOLLAR 


The Revolutionary War had hardly started before problems with the circulation of counterfeit 
coppers were brought to public attention. New York newspapers alluded to the potential 
devaluation of copper and the introduction of a Continental copper currency. 


We hear it proposed that after 3 months the currency of all copper coin made of base 
metal or wanting in weight is to be totally suppressed and that the rest is past at the 
rate of 15 for an eighth part of a dollar. And if it shall appear that there is not a 
sufficiency for common use, that it will be all called in, and a new impression struck of 
Continental Copper coin, of a larger size, twelve of which is to pass for an eighth of a 
dollar, after which no other coppers are to pass current.” | 





Fig. 49: Continental dollar in pewter, Newman 3-D (271.6 grains). 


The passage detailed, without attribution of source, a scheme both to ‘‘suppress”’ lightweight 
counterfeit coppers and to devalue “‘the rest’’ to fifteen to the New York shilling. Failing 
satisfactory accomplishment of these goals, then all current coppers would be ‘‘called in’’ for 
replacement with a new issue. The rumored “Continental Copper coin’’ described above was to 
pass at twelve to the New York shilling, or one penny each. This newspaper commentary has 
been interpreted to imply a connection between the “‘proposed’’ Continental copper coin and the 
well-known Continental Currency which has been considered to be denominated as a dollar. 
These Continental “‘dollars’’ belong to an assemblage of enigmatic early American coinages 
about which little is known. To date, there have been no clues yet discovered as to the origin of 
these dollar-sized pieces, the value at which they passed in commerce, and no secure linkage 
established with the “rumored” penny copper denomination.” 

As if this New York report were not perplexing enough by itself, a letter published in the 
London Gazette of December 2, 1776, adds more to the confusion.“ Here it was reported that 
Congress already was minting copper and silver coins about the size of a half crown; the silver 


*" Newman, Num 1985, pp. 2181-87; McCusker, Money and Exchange, pp. 121n, 126; Bordley, Monies. 
Pennsylvania fictitiously adopted the term “Proclamation Money,” although their Spanish eight reales was 
rated at 7s. 6d. in their money of account (Willaimson, CNL 1986, p. 933). 

~ N.Y. Jour., June 27, 1776; N.Y. Gaz., July 1, 1776. 

~ Newman, CCJour. 1952A; Garrett, pt. 3, pp. 109-11; Bowers, Coinage History, pp. 159-60; Taxay, 
Catalogue, pp. 197, 201-2; Breen, Encyclopedia, pp. 110-12; Taxay, U.S. Mint, chap. 1; Romano, pp. 14-17; 
Norweb, pt. 2, pp. 245-47; Hodder, ANA Centennial. 

4 AJN, Oct. 1891, p. 45. 
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A copper-plate engraving of Boston, by 
J. Callender, which forms a part ofthe de- 


vice surrounding the certificate of member- 


ship. of the Boston Marine Society, the de- 
sign for which was adopted by that Society 
in the spring of 1789, shows a volume of 
smoke rolling up from this foundry of 
Revere at the North End. This view was 
enlarged and published by ASSO, ie 
in 1884. 

To correct a wrong impression that had 
been given “concerning the United States 
coin’ issued at this time, by a foreign work, 
-he wrote the following letter : 


? 
‘“Boston N Encianp Feb” 21 1790 
‘‘ REVEREND SIR 


“In perusing your invaluable Chemical 
Essays Vol 4 page 136, you make mention 
of pewter money coined by the American - 
Congress, and give a discription of it. The 
very great pleasure which I have received 
from the perusal of those Volumes, ¢and 
the exceeding good character I have heard 
of you, from some of your Countrymen, as a 
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:FTTETEOETOTEHTEHEHTEHTHEHE—eTTllllTllTTE Eee 
Man, and for fear’ some person of more 
“consequence, has not endeavoured -to set 
you right in that. piece of History; I 
‘have inclosed you two pieces of money, 
one of them was printed under the 
direction of the American Congress, the 
other I am not so fully assured off; as 
they both answer to your description, ex- 
cept the mettal, I have sent them, sup- 
posing, if you were not possessed of them 
before, they might be acceptable to you as 
curiosities. As for pewter money, struck 


in America, I never saw any. I have 


made: careful inquiry,.and have all the rea- 


son in the world to believe, that you were 
_imposed upon‘ by those who informed you. 


‘I am Sir with respect & esteem 
“Your most humble servant 
e “ PaAuL REVERE. 


“The Reverend R.: Watson. 
“ Bishop of Landaff.” 


A short time after establishing his foun- 
‘dry he began the.-casting of cannon and iron- 
‘ware; and he soon added that of church bells. 

\ | | | 
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the legend, THE PRINCE OF WALES’ LODGE and below, completing the circle, * 1787. 
259. 1887.° Tnclosing the number 259 at the bottom, is a large C in gold. On the 
top of the jewel is the plume of the Prince rising from a coronet, and his motto, Ich 
bIEN on aribbon. ‘The jewel is worn suspended by a ribbon of garter blue, attached 
to a clasp in the form of a scroll or ribbon, on which 13™ Marcu 1890, Gold. Size, 


as engraved, 21. a ae ae 
{Lo be continued.} 





HOW SILVER IS PREPARED FOR COINING. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a New York paper describes the methods used in preparing silver 
for coining, which we clip for the Yournal readers :— 

The treatment of the silver used by the Mint is peculiar. The authorities do not 
trust to the assay of the bullion as it comes from the smelting furnaces of the mines, 
but have all the precious material thrown into nitric acid and dissolved. The product 
looks like plaster of Paris, and is perfectly pure. This is again melted in black lead 
crucibles, and the metal, after ten per cent of copper is added to it, is cast into bricks. 
These bricks are shaved into thin strips, which are rolled to the required thickness for 
the coin. The strips are then punched to the required size and go to the machine 
which raises the “mill.” ‘This “mill? is not the corrugated edge of the coin, as is 
popularly supposed, but the flat raised band of metal around the edge of the coin 
which protects the design from wear [as was mentioned in the last number of the 
Journal.| The corrugations are put on by the dies which complete the coin, and are 
technically known as the “knerl.”” The pieces are then softened by being heated, 
and come from the ovens looking like so many white poker chips. A bath ina 
“dipping” solution and a shaking up with sawdust in a revolving cylinder restores 
their polish, and then they are ready for the official stamp of Uncle Sam, 

The new coins [of which we have given a description elsewhere] will probably be 
jingling in the pockets of our people in less than two months, and if they are favorably 
received, Director Leech will begin on the designs for the new silver dollar. He is 
confident of one thing, and that is that the work will be so perfect that it will be 
impossible to counterfeit it successfully. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue following extract is found in “ The National Gazette and Literary Register” (Phila- 
delphia), March 7, 1825. ‘he medals referred to are well known to collectors, and commemo- 
rate George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, John Paul Jones, William Washington, Daniel 
Morgan, and John Eyar Howard. 

“A friend [Joshua Francis Fisher ?], recently on a visit to Europe, has brought with him a 
tasteful selection of Coins and Medals, struck in France, a few of the iatter of which we have 
copied, in the full confidence that they will be welcome to all who feel an interest in American 
Revolutionary History.” 

Mr. Fisher was a Philadelphian by birth, and a graduate of Harvard College in the Class 
of 1825. In December, 1836, he communicated a description of thirty-eight medals relating to 
Washington or to America, which is published in the sixth volume of the third series of the 
Massachusetts Historical Collections. 

Is he the “friend” to whom the editor refers ? 3. 

From the “ London Chronicle,” Dec. 21, 1776. Letters from an oflicer of the 64th Reg. 
in York Island to his friend in town. 

“The Congress have established a Mint at Philadelphia, where they coin copper and 
silver pieces about the size of half a crown: In silver go for twelve shillings, in copper for 
fourteen pence.” G. 

MONTREAL BANK TOKEN, = 

In the October, 1887, number of the Fourna/, in the account of the Coin Sale of Mr. 
W. Elliot Woodward, No. 1518, a Penny Token of the Bank of Montreal sold for $80, date 
1838. Would the same coin with date 1837, almost uncirculated, be equally valuable ? . 
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(212) 234 - 3130 (212) 234-3381 





THE:-AMERICAN :NUMISMATIC: SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1858 + INCORPORATED !I865) 


BROADWAY: AT -1557T#- STREET 


New -YorkK: NY. 10032 


November 1, 1995 


Eric P. Newman 

Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis MO 63105 


Dear Eric, 


I am spending my research leave working on my book on numismatic finds of 
the Americas, and so at the moment I am reading through the American Journal 
of Numismatics, where I came across this curious entry. It sounds to me 
like the Continental Currency coinage, but I pass it on to you for further 
thought. 


All the best, 
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barred other coining attempts during 
the war. A possible exception is the 
so-called “Continental Dollar.” Known 
chiefly in type metal or pewter, it 
bears the legends and devices of the 
paper 1776 fractional Continental cur- 
rency with the addition of the words 
“Continental Currency — 1776.” Com- 
pletely ignored by Congress, it was 
produced, according to Du Simetier’s 
1784 notebook, in London probably as 
a satire on the paper currency that 
was becoming a synonym for worth- 
lessness. 

The restoration of peace and the 
immediate resumption of trade with 
England opened a fascinating chapter 
in our coinage annals. Vermont, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey in quick suc- 
cession granted copper coinage privi- 
leges to private contractors who were 
required to give the states a percent- 
age of the coppers coined and who re- 
tained the remainder for their costs 
and profits. Massachusetts established 
its own mint and coined at the state’s 
expense copper cents and half cents 
at a cost of approximately three cents 
for every one coined. The Continental 
Congress itself in 1787 contracted. with 
James Jarvis to manufacture the 
Fugio coppers in return for twenty- 
year government obligations and sold 
him a quantity of copper for his start. 

Unauthorized private — enterprise 
produced a number of different New 
York coppers, also the Brasher gold 
doubloons, the silver small change of 
I. Chalmers and Standish Barry. Rob- 
ert Morris at Philadelphia had Nova 
Constellatio silver specimens struck 
by Benjamin Dudley for a national 
coinage which was never adopted. 

Besides these domestic products, a 
varied lot of private tokens were im- 
ported. The Nova Constellatio cop- 
pers, the so-called Bar cent, the Mott 
token, the Auctori Plebis, the Georgius 
Triumpho and Kentucky cent are of 
this period. A number of pieces bear- 
ing patriotic mottoes such as the Im- 
mune Columbia, the Confederatios, the 
Excelsior and F Pluribus Unum Eagle 
coppers, the Inimica Vyrannis Amer- 
icana and the Gen, Washington pieces 
are believed to have been produced 
privately either in England or here as 
“sales scunples” by bidders for state 
and trilional coining contracts, 

This flood of early state coppers, 
counterfeit’ British coppers and_ pri- 
vately Issted tokens all passing at 
mane times their intvinsie value 
reached @ peak in 1789 when a grow- 
Ing pebusal to. accept them led to an 
externally? depreciation and to a wide 
sprei| eruption of penny paper notes. 
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Ilowever, ,the coppers continued to 
circwate to some extent for many 
more. decades long after the mint of 
the United States had begun to fur- 
nish a supply of Federal coins. For 
detailed treatment of these and other 
types necessarily omitted here the 
splendid work of Sylvester S. Crosby, 
Early Coins of America, may be con- 
sulted through the A.N.A. Library and 
in many public libraries, It has re- 
cently been reprinted for wider dis- 
tribution. — 





REGULAR UNITED STATES MI? 
ISSUES AND PRIVATE GOLD 


By R. S. Yeoman 


The first United States mint was 
erected in Philadelphia and the fis 
issues were struck late in 1792, dis 
and half dismes made from Washi! 
ton’s own silver plate. Cents and | 
cents exclusively were coined in 17.5 
but in such small quantities as to | 
inadequate for the requirements 
trade. Small denomination coins 
the states and foreign countries ¢v 
tinued in use even after the turn of 
the century. Silver and gold coins in 
those early years were lost to. Amer- 
ican trade channels owing to the fact 
that most of them, were exported or 
melted. After 1800 few gold coins or 
silver dollars were seen in general cir- 
culation, Coinage of the silver dollar 
was suspended in 1803 along with the 
eagle, or ten-doiav gold piece. The 
half-dollar served as the principal sil- 
ver coin for large transactions mov- 
ing from bank to bank, They were 
rarely passed from hand to hand in 
those years which accounts for the 
faet that most dates of half: dollars of 
that period are still obtainable in nice 
condition and at fairly low prices. 

There was only a negligible coinage 
of quarters, dimes and half-dimes from 
1794 to 1834. Scarcity of small-change 
brought about the use of banktiotes 
put out by “wildeat” banks and. un- 
derweight foreign coins of many varie- 
ties. The Jackson tokens, similar in 
size to the large cents soon fleaded 
the: country. ‘These were Known as 
“Hard Times” tokens, 

The California gold discovery Was 
responsible for an interesting series 
of private, state, and territorial gold 
issues in the Western states. The pri- 
vately struck gold coins of Templeton 
Reid and the Bechtlers in Georgia 
and Carolinas were circulated in. the 
southeastern section of the United 
States a few years earlier, The pri- 
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